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GUSTAVUS CONYNGHAM. 





A Correspondent has furnished us with the following 
sketches and letters, which will, we think, be interest- 
ing as a portion of Revolutionary History, which, so far 
as we know, never has been before made public. 


Gustavus Conyngham, was sent to Philadelphia when 
a lad, in the year 1763 by his uncle the Reverend Wm. 
Conyngham, a clergyman of the Church of England in 
the County of Donegal, Ireland, with letters to Red- 
mond Conyngham, Esquire, formerly of Letterkenny, 
Ireland. Mr. Conyngham thought that nature, or rath- 
er his natural genius, pointed out the sea as the element 
on which he was to live and therefore placed him ina 
vessel of his own, under the command of Captain Hen- 
derson, then in the Antigua trade; with this Captain he 
continued until his death when he was promoted to the 
command ofthe ship Molly; he remained in the same 
trade until the revolutionary war, when he was sent to 
France with Mr. Jonathan Nesbit. Mr. Nesbit estab- 
lished a House in L’Orient. Captain Conyngham hav- 
ing received orders to intercept a British Packet, and 
take possession of the Dispatches from the English 
Court,proceeded to Dunkirk, purchased and fitted outa 
vessel called the Surprise,this was the first Privateer that 
appeared in those seas under the American flag. Cap- 
tain Conyngham was so successful in capturing British 
vessels that his very name was aterror. In the year 
1778 he was unfortunately captured and treated with 
barbarous severity. Congress by resolution dated July, 
1779, directed their Secretary to write in their name to 
the Admiral or Commanding Officer of the British Fleet 
then lying in New York, to demand the reason of his 
being treated “in a manner contrary to the dictates of 
humanity and the practice of Christian civilized nations,” 
and they further directed, in the event of a satisfactory 
answer not being given, that the Province Committee 
shall immediately cause to be confined in close and safe 
custody, such and so many persons. as they may think 
proper, in order to abide the fate of the said Gustavus 
Conyngham. On the 13th of December following, Con- 
gress refused to allow Christopher Hale, then a prison- 
er, to be exchanged or to go upon his parele, declaring 
by resolution ‘‘that he must abide the fate of Gustavus 
Conyngham.” 

General Washington, also wrote to the commanding 
officer of the New York Squadron, that if Captain Co- 
nyngham was hung, he would immediately cause to be 
hung six of the British officers then in safe custody. In 
the Print shops of London there was exposed to sale an 
exact likeness of Conyngham the Pirate. The print 
represented Conyngham to be a man of gigantic and 
powerful frame, six feet six inches in height with should- 
ers of extraordinary breadth; his whole person indicat- 
ing herculean strength, with a countenance the miost 
ferocious that can be imagined, holding in his right hand 
a sword six feet in length, with a belt round his body to 
which four pair of pistols was attached. Over the print 
in large capitals was placed these words—‘‘The Arch 
Rebel.”—“Admirable likeness.” On some of the prints 
“A perfect Devil.’’~-“ Pirate of Hell.”—* Ferocious 
Conyngham.”’ 
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Norzr.—Conyngham was in height about five feet 
seven inches, slender form with a countenance remark- 
ably thin, uncommonly active, daring and resolute. In 
his several confinements he suffered severely and his 
constitution never recovered its effects. 

Captain Conyngham when cruising in the West In- 
dies captured a remarkable swift sailer sent by the En- 
glish to watch his motions and give the information to 
a government Frigate, and soon after captured the ves- 
sel which was fitted out for the express purpose of tak- 
ing him; Cenyngham sent both vessels into Martinique. 
The English captains said there is no escaping Conyng- 
ham, he holds his commission from the Devil. 

The abeve person alluded to was the same Conyng- 
ham who was in a dungeon in England for one hundred 
and twenty days on the rebel allowance of 2-3ds of a lb. 
of beef and bread with a quart of water all of the worst 
quality nicknamed Rebel Diet. 


Copy of a Letter Extracted. 


‘In all the pride of her swelling canvass the stately 
ship Bristol, of Bristol moved along with an imposing 
appearance calculated to awe any daring Privateersman. 
She was well armed witha sufficient crew, but what 
could protect her from such a spirit as that of Conyng- 
ham; this man with a daring and gallant crew, witha 
mate ‘ready to enter Hell match in hand, in a privateer 
which could be sent to the bottom from one broad-side 
of the Bristel; but in sailing she made up for her want 
of force, for after a variety of manceuvres he placed his 
little privateer under the stern of the Bristol, wedged 
her rudder which rendered her unmanagable, threw his 
men upon her deck and swore he would set her on fire 
if the crew did not immediately surrender; thus was this 
fine merchant Ship, with a most valuable cargo taken 

| hy a petty privateer of insignificant force.” 

oTr.—Conyngham was in the Revenge. 


Some interesting particulars relating to Captain Gus- 
tavus Conyngham inthe revolutionary war by an 
eye witness. 

The Suprise was purchased in Dunkirk, and fitted 
eut in the year 1777 by Franklin and Deane and a com- 
mission was given to Gustavus Conyngham, signed by 
John Hancock, President of Congress, dated first of 
March, 1777, attested by Charles Thompson, Secretary. 

In this vessel Conyngham made a cruise—captured 
the Harwich Packet on the third of May, and the brig 

Joseph on the fourth; returned to Dunkirk with the 

prizes and sent on the mail to the American commis- 

| sioners; the prizes were liberated by order of the French 
| Government and Conyngham and bis crew placed in 
prison; Conyngham’s commission was sent on to Ver- 
sailles to the Count Vergennes and never returned. 
Captain Conyngham was permitted to go where he 
chose; he was placed inthe prison merely to deceive 

Lord Stormouth, whe ordered two British sloops of 

war from England to take Conyngham with his crew to 

Portsmouth. But Lord Stormouth was completely de- 

ceived for while he expected to receive the American 

prisoners the Revenge was purchased by order of the 

commissioners and fitted out by their agent and a new 

commission was given to Conyngham by Wm. Carmich- 
ael, Secretary to the Commissioners, dated 2d of May, 
|1777 attested by Charles Thompson, Secretary. 
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The French Government receiving information of the 
fitting out of the Revenge demanded sureties and An- 
drew Hodge and David H. Conyngbam became respon- 
sible for the peaceable conduct of the vessel. Howev- 
er, Conyngham and his crew were taken out from pris- 
on and placed on board the Revenge and shortly sailed 
from France with orders to burn, sink and destroy the 
enemy’s vessels, which order he very faithfully obeyed. 

On the 18th of July, 1777 the Revenge was chased 
and fired on by several British Frigates, Sloops of war 
and cutters but by superier sailing and seamanship es- 
caped. 

Hodge was thrown into the Bastile and D. H. Conyng- 
ham by the management of his father’s great friend Dr. 
Franklin, was sent off with dispatches and thus escaped 
the Bastile. 

The capture of Hodge was merely to deceive the 
British Government for Count D’Estaing was fitting out 
a fleet at Toulon for the protection of the Colonies. 

_ Captain Conyngham made an offer to the Commis- 
sieners if they would supply him with two additional 
vessels he would cruise in a certain latitude and inter- 
sept the Hessian Troops going to America, it is much 
to be regretted that Conyngham’s plan was not put into 
execution. 

Conyngham cruised in the German Ocean, North seas, 
Irish Channel,and Western Ocean, took a large number 
of prizes, destroyed many, sent several to America and 
some tothe West Indies. At one time having suffered 
from severity of weather put into Lough Swilly got a 


supply of water, fish and potatoes, also, off Cork sent in | 


for Newspapers, went into the Menai Passage and got 
some supplies from the Welsh. 

The House of Lagonere & Co. in Spain were en- 
trusted with the money arising from the sale of his 
prizes. 

In the year 1777 fell in with the Brig Gracioso off 
Cape Ortugal from London bound to Corunna, with 
a cargo worth 80,000 pounds sterling, British prop- 
erty covered by a Spaniard in Corunna, captured her 
und sent her to Bilboa but went into St. Sebastians 
where they caused the American Commander and his 
men to be thrown into prison and placed the French 
Captain and men in possession ofthe brig. Captain 
Conyngham was compelled to go into Bilboa and it was 
with much difficulty he effected the liberation of his 
officers and men from prison. 

Captain Conyngham after another very successful 
cruise, in which he had captured and destroyed a large 
number of British vessels, put into Cadiz to refit.— 
While there, an English ship of the line and two frig- 
ates lay in Cadiz harbour; their officers formed a dia- 
bolical scheme of destroying us at the witching hour of 
night, by fire. We received secret intelligence of their 
design, and were prepared to blow those who attempt- 
ed it to They were afraid to make the at- 
tempt. ‘The Spanish Admiral, very politely offered to 
Captain Conyngham a 74 gun ship as a protection. Co- 
nyngham thanked him for the offer, but told him he was 
not afraid of fifty of their boats, all he wished was that 
they might make the attempt, and if they did, they | 
would never live to make another. 

Afterwards made a cruise to the Canary Islands— | 
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to pay for any repairs or outfits, but had to use the 
means which war threw into his hands. 

In the year 1779, Captain Conyngham was unfortu- 
nately captured; carried to New York, there placed on 
the deck of a vessel of war, chained, loaded with irons, 
suffered every kind of ignominious treatment, which 
wanton cruelty could practice. Sent to England, pla- 
ced in Pendennis Castle, on a rebel allowance of six 
ounces of beef, six of bread, for every twenty-four hours; 
for forty-two days was he in a dungeon, on the half of 
the above allowances, but Conyngham was satisfied, for 
his men were compelled to eat even oats to keep them- 
selves from starving. Three several times did Conyng- 
ham break from confinement, sometimes re-taken and 
reminded of the gallows, at last escaped from them, got 
safe to the Texel, and went on board the ‘‘Alliance,” 
Captain Paul Jones, and made a cruise with him, landed 
at Corunna, and afterwards went on board the ‘‘Experi- 
ment” to go to the United States, but was captured by 
the Admiral Edwards, sent to England, and lodged in 
Mile Prison, although ill, with a heavy weight of irons. 
Captain Conyngham undermined the walls of the dun- 
geon, and made his escape. 

He received from the Duke of Richmond much kind- 
ness and attention; and Edmund Burke never visited 


| the American Prisoners without leaving a guinea in the 


hands of some one of them. 
Extract of a letter from Captain Gustavus Conyngham. 


‘*I made a voyage to France in the “Charming Peg- 
gy,’ to procure munitions of war of various descriptions. 
Arriyed at Dunkirk, Jonathan Nesbit went to Holland, 
and purchased powder, salt-petre, gun flints, medicine, 
and clothing. The goods arrived, I proceeded to Nieu- 
port Roads to take them on board; arascally sailor 
lodged information as to my views with the British Con- 
sul. The vessel was stopt,1 was placed in confine- 
ment, and a guard placed on board, but a light breeze 
coming up, I liberated myself, took the arms from the 
guard and proceeded to sea—but fortune deserted me, 
there fell a calm, our situation was desperate, it requir- 
ed a desperate remedy, we took to our boats, made a 
fire back of the rudder, and left her. If it had not been 
for the damp which put out the fire, she would have 
burnt up and blown up in handsome style, for she had a 
large quantity of powder on board. It was after this I 
took the command of the ‘‘Surprize,”* at Dunkirk.” 
Copy of a letter from B. Franklin to Capt. Conyngham. 

**Passy, February 6, 1782. 

“Srrn—I am to acknowledge the receipt of two fetters 
from you since you came to Nantes. In the first, you 
desired a copy of your original Commission; I have 
caused search to be made for it, but can find no trace of 
it—as at the time it was given to you the Commissioners 
kept no minutes of their proceedings; and itis but a few 
days since I learnt from Dr. Bancroft, that it was taken 
from you at Dunkirk, and sent up with your other pa- 
pers to the Count De Vergennes. The first time I go 
to Versailles I will inquire for it; if it is lost, I will send 
you a certificate that it did exist, though at present not 
to be found. 

“In your second letter you desire to know what mo- 
ney Mr. D*gg*s has charged or advanced to you. I nev- 





made prizes, and destroyed numbers. Went to Tene- | er was able to obtain from him a regular amount of the 
riffe, for wood and water, and were most hospitably | monies put into his hands for the relief of prisoners in 
treated. Conyngham was now in great danger; the | England, but I think he mentions in one of his letters 
seas were over run with British cruisers, with orders to | he paid fifty pounds for you: probably this may not be 
follow the “‘Revenge,” and wherever found, to destroy true, fer he is the greatest villain I ever met with, hav- 
her, and throw Conyngham into confinément with hea- | ing the last winter drawn on me for £495, for the =P 
vy irons. port of American Prisoners, and applied but £30 to 
Captain Conyngham received a letter from Arthur | their use. However, he can have no right to demand 
Lee, informing him he was sole Commissioner for | re-payment from you, baving received the money from 
Spain; requesting him to communicate to him at what | me. , 
ports in Spain he sent his prizes, who received the pro-| “With very great esteem, and best wishes for your 
ceeds of their sales. Captain Conyngham gave him all | prosperity, I have the honour to be Yours, 
the information, which enabled Lee to draw for the | B. FRANKLIN, 
funds) Captain Conyngham neyer receiyed any money! To Captain Gustayes ConyNonam.” 
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Extract from the Spanish Manifesto, declaring hostility | C 


to England—1779. 
‘Spain gave, in regard to prizes, orders similar to 
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opy of a letter from the Duke of Richmond. 
**WritreHatt, April 6th, 1781. 
“Sir—I received your letter of the 18th of March,and 


those of France; and it caused them to be put in exe- | am sorry to hear the distress you mention of the Ameri- 


cution with so much rigor and exactness, that several A- 
merican Privateers, and among others the famous Co- 
nyngham, exasperated against Spain, retaliated by using 
the Spaniards very ill, and making upon them reprisals, 
which have not as yet been delivered back, though often 
asked for.” 

In the Manifesto of the King of Great Britain, in an- 
swer to the exposition of the Court of France. Extract. 

“Mr. Bingham, Agent for the Rebels, who enjoyed 
the favour and confidence of twe successive Governors 
of Martinico, served always as a shelter to vessels who 


can prisoners. I had been informed before of the unac- 
countable partiality in giving a less allowance of bread 
| to their prisoners than to French, Spanish or Dutch, 

| No person can wish to alleviate your sufferings more 
than myself, and I am endeavoring to get you the addi- 
tional allowance of bread, by making private application 
for that purpose, which I think the most likely way to 
be effectual. But ifthe American prisoners are desirous 
to have a petition presented to Parliament, though I 
cannot in the least answer for its success, vet I shall rea- 
dily, if they desire it, present any proper petition for 





' | the ir; your . 
cruized under American colours, but manned by French- | them. lam, sir, yours, &c lebiesebianit 
men—he directed the arming of the Privateers and the | ‘ maleate oe vy et 
sule of the prizes. | To Captain Gustavus Conynenam, 2? 


| Now i 
. ow in confinement. 
“Two merchant vessels, the ‘*Lancashire Heroe,” | ' 


and the “Irish Gambier,” which were taken by the | Copy of a lelter written by Mrs. Conyngham to General 
““Revenge¢;’’ assures us that out of her crew only two | Washington, and laid before Congress. 
are Americans, for her commander the netorious Co- | 


nyngham, is an Irishman, and her owner altheugh an in- | 


habitant of Martinico, is of Philadelphia, and a merchant 
of that city, and is owner to anumber of privateers, and 
is suspected of acting with the approbation of the Goy- 
erner.” 

The following is the English account of the capture 
of the Harwich Packet. 

‘‘May 2d, 1777. The Prince of Orange Packet, Cap- 
tain Story, from Harwich to Helvoetsluy’s, has been 
captured by the ‘‘Surprize” privateer, Captain Gusta- 
vus Conyngham, within three leagues of the coast of 
Holland: 

“Being night the privateer run along side of her.— 
The captain bf the watch cried out ‘‘what is the matter, 


you make bad steerage—take care you will run aboard | 


of us—you will soon be foul of us, if you do not steer 
better—take care you will be on board.” 
intention,” said Conyngham who immediately leaped on 


board, followed by a dozen others, armed with pistols | 
Conyngham ran down hastily into the | 
cabin, where he found the Captain and passengers eat- | 


and cutlasses. 


ing supper. They jumped up—all were in confusion— 
the ladies screamed. ‘‘Be not alarmed, (said Conyng- 
ham,) you are my prisoners, but no harm shall happen 
to you.” ‘Prisoners to whom?” ‘*fo the American 
Congress.” ‘And who in the name of the D—1 is the 
American Congress?” 


small packet, and threw it through the cabin window 


into the sea, and notwithstanding every exertion of Co- | 
nyngham to recover it, it was lost—but he got the mail | 
The moment | 
Lord Stormont received the intelligence he applied to | 


and carried the packet into Dunkirk. 


the French Government who acted premptly on this oc- 


casion, and had the vessel restored, and threw Conyng- | 
ham and his piratical crew into prison, from whence | 
they will be sent to England ina few days, there to re- | 


ceive an ignominious death, which they justly merit, for 
their atrocious conduct.’’ 
Conyngham is represented to be a bold and determi- 


ned villain, of great resolution and muscular strength, | 


but his sphere of doing injury is fortunately limited. 


Wincuester, May 8th, 1779. 

Dear Sir—All is alarm here. On Monday night last 
a large body of prisoners, among whom is the terrible 
Conyngham, found means to let themselves down into a 
vault, from whence they dug a hole under the founda- 
tion of the building, and undermined the ground for a 
considerable distance. Had it not been for their great 
eagerness in getting out, in which a boys arm was broke 
whose cries alarmed the centinels, some hundreds would 
have made their escape, but eleven only remain undis- 
covered, among whom is the noted pirate Conyng- 
ham.” 


“That is my | 


‘*That you will soon learn.”— | 
The King’s Messenger drew from his side pocket a} 


“PHILaDELPuia, July 17th, 1779. 


‘‘Honored Sir—I beg leave to trouble your Excellen- 
| cy and the Honorable Congress; with the perusal of the 
| enclosed letter from my husband, Captain Gustavus Co- 
| nyngham, late commander of the ‘‘Revenge,” now a 
| prisoner in Irons on board a British vessel bound to Eng- 
| land. As these extraordinary and unheard of cruelties, 
| exercised upon the person of my husband, have been 
inflicted in consequence of his successful exertion and 
| zeal against the common enemy in the English Channel]; 
| where he had the honour of first hoisting the American 
| flag—lI take the liberty of calling the attention of Con- 


gress to his distressed situation, and requesting they 
would please to take such steps for his relief, as have in 
similar instances prevented the execution of the bloody 
‘and vindictive purposes of the enemy upon the officers 
and citizens of these States. I hope itis unnecessary to 
| say any thing to the Hon. Congress, of my distress up- 
on this occasion; to have lost a beloved and worthy 
husband inbattle; fighting for the honour and liberty of 
his country, would have been a light affliction, but to 
| hear of a person thus connected, ciained to the deck of 
'aship in vain looking back to that country for which 
| he had fought; wasting his health and spirits in hopeless 
' grief, and at last completing the measure of his suffer- 

ing by an ignominious death under R - aes 
Great God, my heart shudders at the thought—forbid it 
Heaven—forbid it Hon. Gentlemen, the guardians of 
\ the lives and happiness of the good people of these 
| States, that a Freeman anda Soldier of the Revolution 
should ever fear or feel one moments distress or pain 
from the bands of Englishmen unrevenged. 

‘*The delay of one single hour may fix my husband’s 
| fate forever. Pardon me, therefore, while I entreat your 
immediate attention to his case. 

“Consider your numerous officers’ safety, and the 
safety of your soldiers by sea and land, in connection 
| with that of my husband. ‘This! presume will be a suf- 
| ficient motive with you to procure justice for him, and 
| to afford consolation to a distressed wife. 

Yours, &c. 
ANNE CONYNGHAM. 





THE COAL REGION. 

Any one whese employment requires more than ani- 
mal exertion, but more especially the man whose em- 
ployment is sedentary and studious, will occasionally 
find himself overtaken by a certain feeling, that is con- 
stantiy admonishing him of the various items of business 
he has to transact, and of the neccessity of attending to 
them, while it totally unfits his mind for the perform- 
ance. This feeling we think to be appropriately called 
“the Fidgets.” It exhibits itself in towns, by persons 


| 
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being perpetually engaged in traversing space, tarry- | 
ing a minute at one corner and a minute at another, | 
without object or aim, and of course without gratifica- | 
tion. 

We had heard much of the coal region, of Pine 
Grove, of Pottsville, of Mount Carbon and Port Carbon, 
and innumeradle other groves, villes and mounts, and 
the coal region we determined to visit. 

All the world knows, that from Harrisburg to Leb- 
anon you pass through a deiightful, fertile valley of lime- | 
stone land, bighly cultivated, but not urged to the top | 
of its capacity for production by science. Hummels- | 
town, Palmyra and Millerstown are convenient resting 
points upon this read, if rest is wanted in twenty five 
miles rolling upon a turnpike now in reasonably good 
condition. If you leave Harrisburg in the morning, | 
you arrive with ease at Lebanon in time for dinner, and 
having refreshed yourself and horse may proceed to 
Pine Grove and reach it before sunset. 

It is called 18 miles from Lebanon to Pine Grove, but 
we should think it rather more. You leave the turn- 
pike at Lebanon, and direct your course fer the moun- 
tain, but the road is good, and well provided with hand | 
boards, some inquiry concerning which directories had 
better be made before starting from Lebanon. For in- | 
stances **Huber’s Mill ¢7p>” on one of these boards | 
means **Pine Grove.” If you cannot speak or under- | 


COAL REGIONS. 


_ beef and ham. 


[fone 


at the public house of our old friend Henry W. Conrad, 
Esq.—which is a spacious and elegant building, and the 
accommodations inside by no means disappoint the ex- 


| pectations formed by an inspection of the exterior. Here 


about 30 sat down to supper and had spread before them 


_ the substantial dishes called for by the cravings of appe- 
_ tites whetted by mountain air, with the addition of five or 


six dozen of trout, which latter dish was devoured with 
an extraordinary relish. For our own part, we prefer 


Pine Grove must become a place of extensive business 
if the working of coal mines, and the transportation of 
coal to market can make business to any great extent; 


for certain it is Pine Grove has the coal and will soon 


have the same facilities of transportation that Pottsville 


| possesses, with the additional advantage of being able 


to go direct to Philadelphia, by the Union and Schuyl- 
kill canals, or proceed to Middletown, and down the 
Susquehanna, having at tide the choice of a Philadel- 
phia or Baltimore market. It is but a moderate day’s 
travel from Middletown or Harrisburg to Pine Grove. 
There ought to be a mail from Lebanon to Pthe Grove, 


| to run at least two or three times a week. 


Leaving Pine Grove, we cross the Swatara, pass over 
a hilly region, through a small village called Fredens- 
burg, which exhibits no indications of coal, being des- 


| titute of either canal or rail road, and arrive at Schuyl- 


stand the German, you may as well not trouble those | kill Haven, fourteen miles from Pine Grove and four 
you meet with your interrogatories, but keep your eye | from Pottsville. Schuylkill Haven is the name of a town 
upon the mountains; for ifyou do this and get out of | that has been laid out, but, like Swataraville, a view of 
your course you will not go far without finding yourself | the plot is scarcely interrupted by a house; vet at this 
upon the Jonestown or Stumpstown road, and neither | point the Schuylkill canal is to be intersected by a 
cf these towns is much out of the way, while from them | Rail-road, stretching into the coal mines at the head of 





to the mountain, the road is broad, palpable and direct. | 

We were much disappointed in crossing the Blue | 
mountain, which we expected to find steep, rocky and 
rough, but which turned out to be a much better road | 
than that across Peter’s mountain at Ayres’s was before | 
the construction of the turnpike. A gig passes over the | 
mountain with ease and safety. Mr. Conrad Shindel | 
has commenced carrying passengers in a stage twice a | 
week from Lebanon, through Pine Grove, to Pottsville, 
and succeeds, we are told, well in the adventure. On’ 
the Blue mountain you have an extensive view of one of | 
the largest and most fertile agricultural districts in the | 
United States, east of the Allegheny mountains, extend- | 
ing from Easton on the Delaware, through Pennsylva.- | 
nia, Maryland and Virginia. ‘Turning your eyes north, 
you see hill upon hill; but in these hills lie embodied | 
inexhaustible bodies of anthracite coal. This is the 
Coal Region. We have given a hint of the uselessness 
of making inquiries concerning the road, unless one is | 
conversant with the German tongue. At the foot of the 
mountain we inquired of aman engaged in splitting a | 
tough piece of wood, *‘how far is it tu Pine Grove?”— 
His reply in German was, that he could not speak En- | 
glish. ‘The inquiry was then repeated ‘we weid is nach | 
Pine Grove?” When we were answered in plain English 
*‘three miles.”» We had proceeded but a short distance | 
after this when the first evidence of our being in the | 
coal region met our view-—wood cutters, teamsters, and 
canal laborers. Here we crossed the Swatara, and here 
it is a beautiful and abundant stream, containing to every 
appearance as great a volume of water as flows at Mid- 
dletown, where it empties into the Susquebanna. 

At this point, where the Swatara is crossed by a bridge | 
a town called Swataraville has been laid out. Herea 
canal, to connect with the Union Canal above Judge 
Weidman’s dam, is to terminate, and a Rail-read to pen- | 
etrate into the coal mines is to commence. Both works | 
are in progress, and it is supposed will be ready for the 
transportation of coal by the latter part of the season. A 
mile further carried us to Pine Grove, where we were 
somewhat astonished in not meeting either Pines or | 
Groves, but a large body of level and cleared land, with | 
several private dwellings and four Taverns, and all a- 
round wearing the appearance of business. We put up | 


the West Branch of the Schuylkill; and if the theories 
of the holders of coal lands are sound, the working of 
the mines, the transportation of coal upon the rail-road, 
and the transfer of the coal from the car to the boat will 
make business, which business will make Schuylkill Ha- 
ven a large and flourishing town. The Centre turnpike, 
from Reading to Sunbury, passes through this place, 
and leads you in four miles to Pottsville. 

There is no turnpike from Lebanon to Schuylkill Ha- 
ven; but the road is good and the scenery bold and pic- 
turesque. The streams are remarkably clear and pure, 
which is as refreshing to the senses of some persons as 
the most interesting scenery, or landscape of the richest 
green. About three miles from Pine Grove a large 


_wild Turkey gobbler was searching in the road for food, 


but on espying us started into the thicket; in a short 
space of time he was observed again ahead in the road, 


but disappeared as we approached. His mate was no 


doubt near by upon her nest, and we trust neither of 


them may be molested until the forthcoming brood shall 
be reared. 

Between Schuylkill Haven and Pottsville the moun- 
tains set in upon the Schuylkill, with barely enough of 
interval for the location of a good turnpike, road. Pur- 
suing the Centre turnpike, towards Sunbury in about 
three miles we arrived at Major Kepner’s tavern, and 
there put up, upon the calculation that we would have 
good eating, comfortable quarters, and quiet undisturb- 
ed rest, while we were near enough to the coal empo- 
rium to visit it on foot. We were not at all deceived 


about the accommodations at the Major’s, nor in the 


other branches of the calculation, but fured well in all 
respects; and after setting cut ona walk to Pottsville, 
had not proceeded more than half a mile, until in mak- 
ing a turn at the point of a mountain we found ourselves 
in the immediate neighbourhood of business, store hous- 
es, dwellings and immense heaps of coal. This was 
Mont Carbon, which is a distinct town plot but connects 
with, and makes part and parcel of Pottsville in all re- 
spects. Pottsville has been frequently described, its 
bustle and business, and we shall not go over that 
ground. 

The Centre turnpike running through it, from east to 
west presents the only street in that direction. The 
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cross streets are laid out wherever the intervals between 
the mountains will admit, and are three or four in num- 
ber. Near the middle of Pottsville (proper) one of 
these streets, called Mahantango, has a row of two sto- 
ry buildings, called Clinton row, which have a yery 
pleasing effect upon the eye that has been unused to 
order or uniformity since entering the Mountains. After 
sauntering on to the western extremity of Pottsville, we 
observed preparations for a rail road along the ravine 
formed by Norwegian creek. Immediately above the 
town, this rail-way branches off, one section extending 
to the coul mines on the Big Norwegian, and the oth- 
er up the Little Norwegian. Opposite to Pottsville and 
on the eastern side of the ravine to which we have al- 
luded, the hill and mountain is penetrated in many 
places by colleries. We were told, however, that these 
could not be worked to advantage, and hence the rail 
roads up the Norwegian, one is in progress up Mill 
creek, one up Wolf run, and a third up the East Branch 
of Schuylkill. These last rail roads start at Port Car- 
bon, where the Schuylkill canal terminates. At Mont 
Carbon, the East Branch of Schuylkill turns short off to 
theEast,and the Schuylkill canal extends along it to Port 
Carbon a distance of about two miles. The map tells 
us that a number of towns have been laid out upon 
these rail roads; for instance, St.Clairsville, Ravensdale, 
Newcastle, Coaquennac, Wetherill, Middleport, Tusca- 
rora, Tamaqua, &c. 

The streets of Pottsville present a very lively aspect; 
coal wagons moying to the canal landings with coal, 
and wagons from the North and West Branches of the 
Susquehanna to the store houses for merchandise, 
horsemen dashing along the streets and footmen hurry- 
ing along the pavements, the taverns and groceries 
crowded, and men communing at corners earnest in con- 
versation, and casting about sly and knowing looks.— 
The tender part of creation seems to make an insignifi- 
cant item in the multitude of Pottsville, for we saw but 


very few females moving to church on Sunday, altho’ } 


we happened there when Bishop Onderdonk was con- 
secrating the Episcopal Church and on Monday we did 
not observe a single female face in the street. They 
say the town contains five tlousand inhabitants, and 
strangers say that not more than one-fiftieth of these are 
females. One thing we are certain of, that very few 
country faces are met with, the business part of the pop- 
ulation being chiefly Philadelphians, and the labouring 
portion either English or Irish. 

A Furnace is in blast within a few yards of Pottsville, 
but nobody seems to note it, nothing, save coal, appear- 
ing to occupy attention in this quarter. The slow pro- 
cess of money inaking by the manufacture of iron, and 
the still slower operation of agriculture, are manifestly 


out of favour in the coal region. Indeed, from the time | 


that we cross the Blue Mountain, which separates Leb- 
anon and Schuylkill counties, a striking neglect of agri- 
culture is every where apparent. Fields are lying waste 
within sight of Pottsville, while the inhabitants de- 
pend upon supplies from a distance of the common 
garden vegetables. A woman lately visited the town 
with a venture of lettuce, and sold it readily for twelve 
and a half cents the handfull, her own grasp being the 
measure. Rye straw brings twenty cents a bundle, and 
oats forty cents a bushel. What may seem remarkable, 
is nevertheless true, that the price of oats at Harrisburg, 
has been kept up by the demand at Pottsville, the ar- 
ticle being purchased at Middletown, and sent by the 
canal to the latter market. We are informed that ma- 
nure was to be obtained in Pottsville, for the trouble of 
carrying it away, and thanks into the bargain; and that 
the refuse of the lime-kilns, of which there are several 
close by, could be had at the same rate. Such being 
the case, the abandonment of agriculture, in the pur- 
suit of coal, may well be termed a mania. For there 
is no business in this country that can for any length of 
time, yield extravagant profits. ‘This is emphatically a 
country of enterprize; when the manufacturers of cotton 
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were said to be making their forty percent., cotton fac- 
tories sprung up in all quarters, and to the greater part 
of them it has turned out to be a ruinous concern; the 
manufacture of iron was considered profitable, and 
furnaces and forges sprung up in all quarters —The 
rage for coal lands will also have: its day; and coal 
mining must settle down like every other business, 
yielding moderate and sure profits to those who pursue 
it actively and prudently .— Harrisburg Chronicle. 


The fellowing is copied from an old MS. (without 
date) in the possession of “The Historical Committee of 
the American Philosophical Society.” It has been so 
much injured as occasionally to render it impossible to 
discover some of the words—which we have occasion- 


ally supplied in brackets[ ]. The astericks * denote 
entire omissions. 


THE CLAIMES OF Ye PROPRIETORS OF 
MARYLAND AND PENSILVANIA. 


The Boundaries of the Provinces of Maryland and 
Pensilvania, and of the} three Lower Counties upon 
Delaware annexed to Pensilvania (all which joyn on 
each other) having never yet beeh fixed, nor any Divi- 
sion Lines run between them, the Northern Limits of 
Maryland and the Southern of Pensilvania are dispu- 
ted by their respective Proprietors, the Ld Baltemore 
and William Penn, Esq. as isthe Title also, in some 
measure, to the whole said three Counties, and the 
Grounds of the Dispute are as follows, viz: 

Ceecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltemore, in the King- 
dom of Ireland, obtained of King Charles the first, by 
His Letters Patent, bearing date 20th of June 1632, the 
grant of a Tract of Land named Maryland, which in the 
sd Patent is thus described, viz: “That part of a Penin- 
sula lying in the parts of America between the Ocean 
on the East, and the Bay of Chesopeake on the West, 
and divided from the other part thereof by a right line 
drawn from the Promontary or Cape of Land called 
Watkins point (Scituate in the aforesaid Bay near the 
River of Wighco) on the West, unto the main Ocean on 
the East, and between that bound on the South, unto 
that part of Delaware Bay on the North which lieth un- 
der the fortieth Degree of Northern Latitude from the 
Equinoctial, where New England ends. And all that 
Tract of Land between the Bounds aforesaid, that is to 
say, passing from the afuresaid Bay, called Delaware 
Bay, in aright line by the Degree aforesaid unto the 
true Meridian of the first fountain of the River Potow- 
meck, and from thence trending towards the South un- 
to the farther Bank of the [river] aforesaid, and follow- 
ing the West and South side thereof unto [a certain} 
place called Cinquacke, scituate near the mouth of the 
said River, where it falls into the Bay of Chesopeake, 
{and from] thence by a Streight line unto the afores’d 
Promontory at a place called Watkins point, &c.” 

By this Grant the present Lord Baltemore extends 
his Claim Northward to the Parallel of forty degrees of 
Latitude compleat, to be yet found out, and fixed, which 
according to their present Notion of it will fall much 
much more Northerly than formerly was imagined. 

But King Charles the 2d by his Letters Patent bear- 
ing date the 4th day of March, A. D. 1680, Granted to 
William [Penn the] Countrey called Pensilvania, here- 
in after described [between] fixed Boundstto the South- 
ward, with which that extended claim of the Lord Bal- 
temore much interferes, that according to their present 
pretensions (could they also come fully up to Dela- 
ware) Maryland would take in the principal and most 
valuable part of all Pensilvania, the Improvements and 
Estates of a great part of the first adventurers, even all 
the City Philadelphia itself, the Buildings of which 
alone would at this time more than Doubly purchase all 
the Towns in Maryland 
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But that this extended claim bas no equitable or solid | 
Foundation, and that Maryland has no right further 
Northward than is consistent with the Grant of Pensil- 
vania, tho’ the Latitudes of those parts should be now 
found Different from what they were formerly under- 
stood to be, will (’tis supposed) manifestly appear from | 
{what] follows. | 

When such remote [countries as could] not be duly | 
Survey’d are granted, where known [fixed lines,] such | 
as Capes, Rivers, &c. are named, if clear from {aforesaid 
lines] at the time, they cannot be disputed. But when | 


such Bounds as Astronomical Lines, which no mortal | 
could ever yet exactly fix, are made use of, tis presumed 
the Bounds of the Grant ought to be limited as nearly | 
as may be, to what they were understood by the Grant- 
or; otherwise, as Men’s Notions in Astronomy through 
succeeding ages very much vary, if left to be determi- 
ned by the truest observation they must forever be un- | 
certain and disputable. 

The intended Northern Boundary of Maryland, as 
given by the Grant, is a line passing from that part of 
Delaware Bay which is under the fortieth degree of Lat- | 
itude. And as the Southern limits are fixed to a certain 
spot,viz: Watkins Point on the river Pokomoake, fallsly 
called Wighco in the Patent, so Delaware Bay is the 
first thing named in the Northern Bounds, and to this 
they are in express words twice over limited, viz: first, 
Onto that part of Delaware Bay on the North (sayes the 
Grant) which lieth under the fortieth Degree; And again, 
Passing from the aforesaid Bay, called Delaware Bay, in 
a right line by the Degree aforesaid. So tbat here are 
two particulars named for fixing the Boundary, first, 
Delaware Bay, which is a certain known place on the | 
earth of a considerable Extent; and next, the fortieth | 
degree of Latitude. But the fortieth Degree taken Lit- | 
erally, isno certain indivisible line, buta Zone contain- | 
ing the space of Sixty Minutes or Mariner’s Miles, for as | 
the Eighteenth Century is all those Hundred Years be- 
tween Seventeen and Eighteen hundred, So the forti- | 
eth Degree is all that space between thirty nine and | 
forty Degrees compleat, and the Patent mentioning nei- | 
ther any determinate spott on Delaware Bay, nor the 
beginning, middle, nor end of the 40th Degree, the | 
Northern Bounds of Maryland by the Words of the | 
Grant, literally taken, are left loose and uncertain. 

Yet, however, this happened to be expressed, ’tis ve- 
ry probable that by the 40th Degree was intended the | 
parallel of 40 Degrees compleat. But then ’tis evident | 
it was also understood that this parallel did not extend 
beyond Delaware Bay, and that the whole Limits inten- | 
ded to be granted for that province was to some part of 
that Bay and no farther. This therefore appearing, by | 
express words twice repeated, to be the Intention of | 
the Grant, and the Degree of Latitude happening to be | 
expressed hy an uncertain term, seeing almost all Dela- 
ware Bay lies under the 40th Degree, tho’ it reaches 
not to the end of it, the only method that appears to be 
left to reconcile the Language of the Grant to itsclf as 
also to the Intention of it, is to extend it to the most 
Northerly part of Delaware Bay, which when allowed, 
will give Maryland as great an Extent of Ground as ever 
was designed for it at the time of the Grant, as will now | 
more fully appear. Now tho’ this Bay is among [the 
lines] generally understood to end at those Islands cal- 
led ******** Hook, yet it may be allowed to reach up | 
to ***** point on New Jersey side, not much below the | 
town of Newcastle, or because of the great Bite under 
the town even te Newcastle itself, from whence Dela- | 
ware becomes a smooth regular River upwards, and at | 
that place being but narrow much more justly claims 
that name than Patowmeck which even at its mouth is | 
called a River in the Patent for Maryland though it is 
not less in that place, than 15 miles over. 

Thus much being said concerning the Northern Boun- | 
dary as it is to pass from Delaware Bay, It will further | 
appear (’tis conceived,) by what follows, that without | 
regard to this Bay, a line passing from the aforesaid | 





place or thereabouts, is the utmost that was intended by 
the Grant for Maryland. 

When a Countrey is to to be described, that is not an 
Island, the description must be taken from a draught of 


| it, now that this of Maryland was taken from Capt. John 


Smith’s Map of that Countrey published in his Book cal- 
led the General History ofVirginia,N.England,k&c. is ev- 
ident. ‘This Book was published in the year 1624, and 
was so much in request for the large and entertaining 
accounts he gives of those first settlements and of his 
own adventures, that it had no less than three editions 
before the year 1634, the Date of the Maryland Patent: 
The map in it may be*presumed to be the exactest that 
could then be had; the Description in the Patent exact- 
ly agrees in all the places, names, there mentioned in or 
about Chesopeak Bay, even in that mistake where he 
calls the well known River Pocomeak by the name of 
Wighco, after which the patent copies, and for this mis- 
take those of Maryland account from that map from 
whence some other maps, especially that partial one of 
Aug. Herman, calculated in favour of the Lord Balte- 
more, add both names, viz: Wighco alias Pocomoak. 
Now the Latitudes being given in this map from the one 
end to the other, the parallel of forty degrees, the line 
contended for by Maryland, is placed about six miles 
above the head of Chesopeak Bay, which is very nearly 
on a parallel or West line from Newcastle upon Dela- 
ware, the place before mentioned, which is a second 
proof that this was truly the intended Limits of the 
Grant. 

But it is from hence further observable, That, not- 


| withstanding the Lord Baltemore in his petition to the 


King (as the writer is credibly informed) prayed for the 
Grant ef two Degrees of Latitude, that is 120 Mariner’s 
miles, from South to North, yet according to this map 
of Captain Smith’s, which layes Watkins point (from 
whence the patent begins in the Latitude of 38 deg. 10 
minutes, there was no more intended by the Grant than 
one degree and fifty minutes, or one bundred and ten 
such miles. Butnow on the other hand they have laid 
down the same Watkins point and its opposite point, 
Look-out, called Cinquacke in the patent, which are the 
Southern Bounds of Maryland, in the Latitude of 37 
deg. 48. min. that js, 22 minutes more Southerly than it 
was understood to be, at the time the Grant was made, 
and when it was to extend tothe Forticth Degree, as ’tis 
called. From whence, were Maryland to be confined 
to the same length Northwards that by this map (which 
unquestionably was their rule) was intended to be grant- 
ed, it would extend, supposing the latter observations 
right, ne farther than to39 deg. 38 min. and yet contain 
the full length that was at first intended for it. 

But what most effectually clears up the point as well 
in relation to Delaware Bay as the Intention of theGrant 
is this—In the beginning of the Description of Mary- 
land the Eastern part of itis called part ofa Peninsula, 
(the rest of it being reserved in the patent to Virginia) 
said to lie between the Ocean on the East, and Cheso- 
peak Bay on the West, where Delaware Bay is not ta- 
ken notice of, a small part only of the whole peninsula 


| being bounded by that Bay. Now if it be a peninsula, 


as it really is, it must have its Isthmus or narrow neck of 
land, which is truly made by Chesopeak Bay bending in 
to the Eastward, at the head of it, as appears clearly by 
all the draughts, and thereby the great branch of Elk 
draws so near to Delaware, that it is not above 10 miles 
distant from the Bite that bends in Westerly, just below 
Newcastle, where the Isthmus is effectually made. And 
this falls so near to where Smith placed the parallel of 
40 (for to the eye his map makes that parallel fall in 
very nearly with the head of Elk, which he calls Gun- 


‘ters Harbour) and so fully confirms what bas before 
| been advanced, that to stretch Maryland any further 


would be todoe Violence to the express words of all 
the parts of the grant itself, as well as to its manifest In- 
tention. For, whereas the Bay from the Capes lies to 
the Westward of the North, the River above the town of 
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Newcastle takes quite another course,no less than about | ing nothing less than the Parallel of 40 Degrees to be 
five points of the compass to the Eastward,and Susque- | his right, about the year 1682, and soon afier the Grant 
hanna River bending Westward, and considerably more | of Pensilvania to its proprietor, being then in Maryland, 
so than the maps lay it down, these two Rivers diverge | resolved to find out that Degree and by it fix his Bound- 
so much, and are so far afterwards from making any ary, and to extend his claim along Delaware Bay, &e. 
thing like an Isthmus that at the town of Philadelphia | notwithstanding the lands upon it had been either in the 
they are no less than sixty miles distant on a streight | possession of another nation, or on another right from 
Westerly line, as on a certain occasion it has been mea- | before the date of his patent, of which more hereafter. 
sured through the woods. From all these Considera-| Accordingly he took with him the Surveyor General of 
tions therefore, viz: The Grant being confined to the his Province, and divers other Surveyers, with several 
Bay which at the utmost cannot exceed Newcastle. The | commanders of ships then in Maryland, who were artists. 
Latitude as given by Smith’s map, from whence Mary- | And accompanied with these and others cf his principal 
land was described, which falls nearly in with Newcas- | officers, with divers Instruments, especially one large 
tle, and the peninsula having its isthmus near the same | Quadrant, they took their station on Palmer’s Island, 
place, ’tis presumed there can be no room left to doubt | near the mouth ef Sasquehannah River, which is the 
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where Maryland ought to end. : 
This being thus far settled, the next to be considered | 
is the Grant for Pensilvania, which in the Letters Pa- 
tent of King Charles the 2d for that Province, bearing | 
date the 4th day of March, A.D. 1680, is thus described, 
viz: ‘All that ‘Tract or parcel of Land in America, with 
all the Islands therein contained, as the same is Bound- 
ed on the East by Delaware River from 12 miles distance | 
Northwards of Newcastle Town unto the three and for- 
tieth Degree of Northern Latitude, if the said river | 
doth extend so far Northward, but if the said River shall | 
not extend so far Northward, then by the said river so | 
far asit doth extend; and from the head of the said Riv- | 
er the Eastern Bounds are to be determined by a Meri- | 
dian line to be drawn from the said River unto the three | 
and fortieth Degree. The said Lands to extend West- 
ward five degrees of Longitude, to be computed from 
the said Eastern Bounds, and the said lands to be bound- 
ed to the North by the Beginning of the three and for- | 
tieth Degree of Northern Latitude, and on the South by 
a circle drawn at,12 ms. distancefrom Newcastle, North- 
ward and Westward, unto the beginning of the fortieth 
degree of Northern Latitude, then by a streight line | 
Westward to the limits of Longitude above mentioned.” 
Here Pensilvania begins at a determinate fixed place, 
viz, at twelve miles distance from Newcastle Town on 
Delaware River, which Town with a circle of land 12 
miles round it, (and all the rest below on that Bay was 
reserved by the King to his Brother, the Duke of York, | 
who afterwards granted it to William Penn,) as Mary- | 
land also begins at » known place, viz. Watkins point; 
and it reaches Northwards to the three and fortieth de- | 
gree, but this is afterwards called the beginning of that 
degree, which, if the reckoning begins at the Fquinoc- 
tial, would extend it only to the end of the two and for- 
tieth, or the parallel of 42 compleat, by which rule 
were the fortieth degree to be taken in the Charter for 
Maryland, they would reach no farther than to 39 com- 
pleat. Pensilvania, by the patent for it, extending | 
Southwards to the beginning of the fortieth degree | 
which is the parallel of 39. But waiving this, the South- 
ern Bounds of Pensilvania. on that side are the North- 
ward and Westward parts of a circle drawn about New- 
castle Town at 12 miles distance from it; so that it ought | 
to extend as far South as the said Town at that distance, 
that is, it ought at the back of the Circle to come down 
to a parallel drawn Due West from Newcastle, which still | 
exactly agrees with the Boundary to which ’tis hoped it 
has been abundantly proved that Maryland ought to be 
Limited, Insomuch that taking both Grants together 
they as exactly correspond as if they had been both 
done at the same time and by the same hand, saving 
that at the time of the latter Newcastle was known to | 
be on other right. 
Thus have the Rights of both Provinces in relation to | 
their Boundaries on each other been freely stated and 
cleared up, according to which were a Diyision Line | 











| head of the Bay, and tho’ some of the commanders 
could not before be perswaded that the Latitude of 40 
reached so high, yet after two days trial (as the writer 
has the account from some then present, and who are 
yet living) they feund themselves short of that parallel 
9 minutes; the first day and the next being somewhat 
cloudy and obscure they wanted 13 minutes [which dif- 
ference they might easily have judged was owing to the 
refraction through a thick air or the clouds] but leaning 
to the latter which gave most, they computed they 
yet wanted twelve miles—and accordingly measured 
that distance, which carried the Latitude of 40 about 6 
miles further North than Capt. Smith had laid it down 
and from hence a line was immediately run by the Lo 
Baltemore’s order cross over the land to Delaware R 
er, some of the markt trees of which are to be seen 
this day, which line by reason, as ’tis believed, of t 
variation of the Compass which was then about nine ¢ 
grees Westward (and therefore as they came Eastw: 
would carry them more Northerly) brought them int 
on the North line from Newcastle at or about 10 or |! 
miles distance from the Town, and from that line th 
pretended to claim all to the Southward; which cla 
upon another brought on the hearing before tle Ki 
and Council, that will hereafter be mentioned. 

But not content with this they have lately sent oy 
from England a larger instrument, with which their 
gent in Maryland with two artists came to the head « 
the Bayon Elk River, and about the time of the Equ 
nox in the spring 1714, made several observations w | 
great exactness, as they pretended, and from them th. 
not only claimed 12 miles, as the late Lord Baltim: 
had done before, but above 30 miles Northwards, wh 
is about four or five and twenty into the province of 
Pensilvania as granted by the King. 

That mistakes have been committed about the Lati- 
tudes of these parts of the world is not to be doubted; 
and that the parallel of 40 will be found more northerly 
than was supposed at the time of the aforementioned 
Grants, is very probable. But that Maryland has noright 
to that parallel if it lie to the Northward of the isthmus 
or above Delaware Bay has, ’tis hoped, been made ful- 
ly appear. Upon which it may further deserve to be 
considered, That as in Grants of this kind fora Colony, 
it is not the preciseness of the Pole’s elevation in the 
Heavens, that isto be regarded by the planters and im- 
provers, but the conveniency of the Tract itself upon 
the Earth as scituate between such and such bounds. 
So those of Maryland may indisputably enjoy the same 
Limits that were at first expected. Watkins Point, 
where the Grant begins was then supposed to lie ten 
miles Northward of thirty eight degrees, and yet now 
they* place it twelve miles to the Southward of that 
degree; yet Watkins point is still their Boundary tho* 
22 miles distant from the Latitude it was supposed to 
be in, when granted. If then their province begins 22 
minutes more Southerly than was at first understood, 


run by consent, or a sufficient authority, it would give | because the Charter began there by naming the spott, 


each their due and putt a final period to all differences | 
on this head, and render all those concerned in the dis- | 
puted lands quiet and easy. 

But instead of this, the late Lord Baltemore account- 





So by the same reason they ought to stand to those 





*Vide Herman’s great map made for ye Lord Balte. 
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Bounds to the Northward that were then also intended, | certain. Copernicus and Tycho differed 3 minutes in 
tho’ their Charter were clearer for them than it is, and | the Obliquity of the Ecliptick, and both of them from la- 
more especially considering another province has since | ter Astronomers, yet on this depends the Declination 
been granted upon those Bounds, as then understood, | and it is not in the compass of Human Power to be cer- 
and many hundreds of families have laid out their Es- | tain of the Sun’s Eccentricity on which the Equation of 
tates upon that Grant which prove within those Bounds | his place depends. And not to mention any thing of 
they would now pretend to claim or at least to call into | Ptolemy’s, the Alpbonsine or the Ffriscan ‘lables, the 
dispute. — Rudolphine, which have long been in the greatest re- 
But besides that, it has been shown that the boundary | pute being built by the most ingenious Kepler on Ty- 
between these provinces neither ought nor can be de- | cho’s laborate observations will make his place differ at 
termined by new discoveries now to be made of the Lat- | any distance from the Line of the Apses at least 8 or 10 
itude. It may not perhaps be amiss to take notice of the | minutes from what some later Tables that pretend to 
uncertainty of those observations. great exactness will make it. And from something of 
*Tis well known by Astronomers, whose business it is | this kind by a mistake in the Sun’s Declination only, it 
to reduce the science of Celestial Motions as near as | was, that in the last observations mentioned to be made 
may be to a Certainty, that an Exactness in the Lati- | by the Artists employ’d by the Lord Baltemore’s agent 
tude of the place they observe in, is the foundation of | those persons committed an error of several minutes 
all their afterworks, and therefore requires the utmost | which was offered to be indisputably proved to them at 
accuracy and application—yet great have been the dif- | the hazard of above £50 sterl. but they thought not fitt 
ferences in this point between the ablest men this way. | toaccept it; which offer was made them only to shew 
Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, two famous names in as- | how slender a Title they had to their pretended exact- 
stronomy, differed in the Latitude of Fruemberg in | ness, when they err’d so much only in the declination 
Prussia, where the former made his observations three | and not that it was imagined such observation could be 
minutes, which with such men is considerable. Regio- | of weight in the dispute, for that, ’tis hoped, has been 
montanus, the great restorer of the Mathematicks in | cleared up on another bottom. Without any further ob- 
these latter ages, placed his City Norimberg six minutes | servation they will begin at Watkins point, tho’ Virgin- 
more southerly than later observers have found it. But ia is shortned by it no less than 22 miles, of what was 
to give one Instance for all, the Latitude of Paris, a City | formerly understood to be the length of that Colony by 
that for Learned men and Mathematicians has at least | the Latitude of places. Since therefure notwithstand- 
equalled any other in the world, has been so doubtfull, | ing this change of the Imaginary Lines above them, they 
that a learned man, Peter Petit, not very long since | enjoy the very same spott of Ground to the full extent 
published a Dissertation to settle its true Latitude* in | of what was intended to be granted, with the same Soil, 
which he tells the person who put him upon the work, | Waters and Conveniences, they ought not certainly on 
He must in the first place inform him, that Authors and | any new discoveries of the Latitude, whether real or 
Geographers so widely disagreed in fixing the Latitude | pretended, expect any more, especially when it is to 
of that City, that if all their different opinions were to! break in on another Royal Grant, and so be torn from 
be number’d there might as many be reckoned as there | their honest neighbours, who settled on so solid a foun- 
are minutes between 47 and 49. And in the list he gives | dation as a Royal Charter from the Crown. 
of those various opinions, we find that those two great} This Boundary between the provinces being thus sta- 
men, Mersennus and Gassendus, tho’ contemporaries, | ted, It now remains to speak to that other point in dif- 
differed no less than 12 minutes. Roberwal and Henri- | ference, viz. the Title to those called the Three Lower 
on, Mathematicians of no small note, carried it the one 2 | Counties, or that Tract of Land which lies on the West- 
the other 3 minutes still further than Mersennus, that is | ern Shore of Delaware River and Bay, from 12 miles 
no less than 15 minutes beyond what Mersennus in that | above Neweastle Town to the Cape, &c. which Tract 
age and at least half a dozen Astronomers of Credit had | being divided inte the Counties of Newcastle, Kent,and 
done in less than a Century before. | Sussex, has ever since the year 1682 been in possession 
In short, such has been the variety in giving the Lat- | of William Penn, Esq. and was united to the province 
| of Pensilvania by an agreement between the people of 


itudes of the same places, that it has sometimes been | 
called into question,+ whether in succession of time both } both, then faln under the same Proprietor and Govern- 
the Latitude and Obliquity ofthe Ecliptick did not vary ment; that they were for many years together of the 
as well as the Equinoctial points and other nodes with | same Assembly for Legislation. And by the Royal ap- 
the Aphelia, &c. probation continue under the same Government to this 

Nor is it strange there should be a variety in these ca-| day. Notwithstanding which and that it was never in 
ses, ’tis difficult for human skill to arrive at a sufficient | the possession or under the government of Maryland, 
exactness in Instruments on which the whole depends. | yet the Lord Baltemore and his agents still continue to 
But farther, in observations by the Sun (by which allin | make some claim to it. But how reasonably will ap- 
these parts have been made) there can be nothing fully | pear. 
enminindon That so much of that Tract as lies south of the North- 

*Cirea Latitudinem Lutetice Parisiorum, de qua me | ern Boundary of Maryland is included within the bounds 
rogas ut Scribam, id primo habeo dicendum, ita inter se | of that province, as described in their patent, is not to 
discordes esse Authores et Geographos in illa assignan- be contested. And yetin reality it is not within the 
da ut si omnes diversa sententia ad calculum vocentur, | Grant, ffor that begins thus “Charles by the grace of 
tot censeri possint quot a gradu 47 and 49 Scrupula in- | God, &c.—To all whom these presents shall come, 
terjacent. P. Petit in Libro Citato. Vid. Hevelij Pro-| Greeting: Whereas our right Trusty and well beloved 
drum. Gedani 1690, pa. 5. | subject, Cecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltemore in our 

The observators of that city have rendered its Latitude | Kingdom of Ireland, son and heir of Sir George Calvert 
so very doubtfull that even ye famous Sir Isaac Newton, | late Baron of Baltemore in the same kingdom of Ire- 
so lately as in the two editions of his Principia has differ- | land, pursuing his fathe.’s intentions, being excited 
ed from himself five minutes; for in ye first edition, A. | with a laudable and pious zeal for the propagation of the 
D. 1687, p. 425, he makes ye Latitude of Paris 48 deg. | Christian ffaith, and enlargement of our empire and do- 
45 min. but in kis 2d edit. A.D. 1713, p. 382 he gives | minion, hath humbly besought leave of us by his Indus- 
it 40 deg. 50 min. which must be wholly owing to try & Charge to transport an ample Colony of the Eng- 
the uncertainty of the observations made there, which | lish nation unto a certain countrey hereafter described in 
being long since their Royal Academy of Science was | the parts of America not yet cultivated and planted, tho’ 
founded in Paris is somewhat strange. in some parts thereof inhabited by a certain barbarous 

{Vid Hevelium in loco citato et ab eo Petr. Petitum | people having no knowledge of Almighty God,” &c.— 
in Dissertatione de Latit. Parisiensi, pa. 26-27. | Here the petition recited in the Grant itself was for a 
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couvtrey not then planted by any but the savage Indi- | another all the rest of the Capes, &e. and King Charles 
ans; and whether this Land on Delaware were such or | the better to assure these Lands to the Duke,his broth- 
not will appear frum this account of Nieu Nederlandt, | €', confirmed them by a particular patent dated about 
given by Doct. Heylin in his Cosmography, the first edi- | that time. met Bet, G ; 
tions of which were prior to the date of Maryland pat-| The Lord Baltimore, notwithstanding, judging this 
ent. His words are these—‘*Novum Belgium or Nieu | the time to make a push for these lands before their new 
Nederlandt hath on the North East, New England, on | proprietor William Penn should be settled in the peace- 
the South West, Virginia, specially so called. So na- | able possession of them then thought fit very strenu- 
med from the Netherlanders, who began their Planta: | ously to assert his claim, and not without an appearance 
tion init Anno 1614, the countrey being then void, and | of hostility, for not far back of New-castle town he erec- 
consequently open to the next pretender, according to | ted a Fort and kept it maned with soldiers and arms 
that maxime in the Civll Law, Que: nuillius sunt in bonis, | till by the order which hereafter follows he was obliged 
dantur occupanti. And yet they had some better Title | to relinquish, and his men to retire. 
to it than bare Intrusion, having bought Hudson’s Charts | The dispute soon occasioned both proprietors to re- 
and Maps, and otherwise contented him for the charge | pair to England where inthe year 1685 they had a hear- 
and pains of his discovery Anno 1609.’’* | ing before the King and Council, the matter was refer- 
This countrey he places between the Latitude of 38° red for a more particular scrutiny to those lords of the 
30’, and 41° 15’ and pursuing his account of it names on- | Privy Council who then made up the board for trade 
ly the two most noted Rivers of it, viz. Noord (or the | and plantations w here such proofs were produced from 
North) River, now called Hudson’s, near which they | records in Holland, from old Dutch maps and prints 
built Fort Orange and the town New Amstel, now the | and other substantial evidence, that this part of the 
Fort and City of New York, and the Zuyd (or South) | country was actually seated by the Dutch before the 
River, now called Delaware. On this latter, at the mouth | grant of Maryland charter and therefore was not includ- 
of the Bay, the Dutch very early built the Town of | ed in that grant, that the Lord Baltimore wholly lost the 
Whoor-kili, so called by the common people to this | cause and the following order of the King in Council 
day. And at the head of the Bay the ffort and Town of | Was read thereupon, viz: Z 
Sandshook, now called Newcastle, and peopled the At the Courtat Whitchall, the 15th day Noy. 1635. 
Lands not only between those two Towns on the West Present 
of Delaware Bay, but also those above Newcastle.— The Kings most Excellent Majesty. 
Some time after, in the reign of Christiana, Queen of His R. H. Prince George, Earl of Craven, 
Sweden, that nation, viz. the Swedes, sent a small colo- | Lord Arsh Bish. of Cant, Earl of Berkley, 


ny into Delaware, who seated higher up the River, but | Lord Chancellour, Earl of Nottingham, 
they soon became 2 part of the Dutch government. _ Lord Treasurer, Earl of Plymouth, 

In the possession of all those Lands, viz. from Long | Lord Privy Seal, Earl of Murray, 
Island to the Western side of Delaware Bay, inclusive, | Duke of Ormond, Earl of Middleton, 
the Dutch continued peaceably till the year 1665, when | Duke of Beaufort, Lord Viscount Fauconberg, 
a Warr breaking out between England and Holland, | Duke of Queensbury, Lord Viscount Preston, 
and King Charles ye 2d, having first granted this whole | Lord Chamberlaine, Lord Viscount Melfort, 
countrey to his brother the Duke of York, upon a very | Earl of Huntington, Lord Bishop of London, 
old claim the English had to it, on pretence that Hud- | Earl of Bridgwater, Lord Dartmouth, 
son who made these discoveries was a subject of the | Earl of Peterborough, Lord Godolphin, 
crown of England (though he was then a private adven- | Ear of Sunderland, Mr. Chan. of ye Exchequer. 


turer, and therefore thought he had aright to sell the | The following report from the Right Honorable the 
fruits of his labours). These Laniis were in this War | Lords of the Committe for Trade and foreign planta- 
taken from ye Duteh by an English Squadron, part of | tions being this Day read at the Board. 
which attacked New Amstel to the North, and another; The Lords of the Committe for Trade and Plantations 
pact entred the South River or Delaware, and made a | having pursuant to his late Majesty’s orders in Council 
conquest of both together. And thus the whole came | of the thirty-first of May, one thousand six hundred and 
under the government of the Duke of York, till the eighty three,—examined the matters in difference be- 
next War with Holland, in which the Dutch retook it | tween the Lord Baltimore and William Penn, Esqr. in 
from the English, and the English in a second attempt | behalf of his present majesty concerning a tract of land 
conquered it again from the Dutch, and at the ensuing | in America commonly called Delaware, their Lordships 
treaty of peace a full cession of it was made by the | find that the land intended to be granted to Lord Balti- 
Dutch in exchange for Surinam. | more’s patent was cnly land uncultivated and inhabited 
After this second conquest the Duke of York held | by savages, and that this tract of land now in dispute 
both the Lands and Government of New-York in his own | was inhabited and planted by Christians at and before 
hands; governing by his own commissioned officers, till | the date of the Lord Baltimore’s patent as it hath been 
coming himseifto the Throne it devolved to the crown. | ever since to this time and contined as a distinct colony 
That part now called New Jersey, he had granted be- | from that of Maryland, so that their Lordships humbly 
fore to Sir George Carterel and the Lord Berkley, from | offer opinion, that for avoiding further differences the 
whom all the proprietors of New Jersey derive their tract of land lying between the river and bay of Dela- 
present Titles. But the province of Pennsylvania being | ware and the Eastern sea on the one side and Chesa- 
granted by the King to Mr. Penn, the lower parts on | peake bay on the other be divided into equal parts by a 
the West of Delaware River and Bay, the Duke was |line from the latitude of Cape Henlopen the fortieth 
pleased in the ycar 1682 to grant to the same proprie- | degree of north latitude and that one half thereof lying 


tor by separate Deeds of Feofment, by one the Town | towards the bay of Delaware and the eastern sea be ad- 


of Newcastle with a circle 12 miles round it, and by | judged to belung to his majesty, and that the other 


: : a | half remain to the Lord Baltimore as comprised within 
Should any object that Dr. Heylin in another part of | his charter. Council Chamber 7th November, 1685. 


the same Discourse endeavours (0 assert the English! His Majesty well approving of the said report, it was 
Right to all these Lands. This is only, if the writer | thereupon erdered bv his Majesty in Council that the 
mistakes not, in his latter editions to make good that |said land be forthwith divided accordingly, whereof 
hardy undertaking be values himself upon in pa. 3, col. | the said Lord Baltimore and William Penn, Esq. togeth- 
1, of his preface, where he professes to doe the same | er with their respective officers and all others whom it 
for the Title of the Kings of England to frame the vas- | may concern are to take notice and give due and ready 
salage hf Scotland, England’s Right to Guiana, the Cape | obedience thereunto. 
of Good Hope, and other places. | 
Vow. V 52 
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This ‘order being full and decisive, the Lord Balti- | only argument that can be advanced by the Lord Balti- 
more seemed at that time to be concluded by it without | more will be found to have very little force in it. 

any further objection. He therefore,(as has been said) Thus both the boundaries between Maryland and 
withdrew his men from the Fort he had built some | Pennsylvania and the title to the lower counties have 
miles from Newcastle. ‘The inhabitants of all those | been considered, and from the arguments offered it will 
parts held their lands quietly and unmolested by him | appear (’tis hoped) that the northern: limits of Mary- 
and the King besides his Deeds of ffeofment given | land should extend no higher at most than a parallel 
when Duke of York having as far as lay on his part | drawn from Newcastle or some place near it, and that 
granted a new patent(though having passed all the oth- ) the lower counties ought to be forthwith divided pur- 
er offices it was delayed at the Great Seal) with ample | suant to the directions of the Kings orders in Council in 





power ofGovernment to the proprietorWilliam Penn for | 
the whole, the title to the soil (at least) of these coun- 
ties remained undisputed till after three and twenty 
years the same Lord Baltimove (from what instigation 
we know not) thought fit in the year 1708 to petition 
the late Queen for a re-hearing of that cause upon 
which the matter being largely discoursed at the Coun- 
cil Board the motion was entircly rejected, and the 
LordBaltimore left as before to be determined by the for- 
mer order from whence one would think in justice there 
should now be no appeal as he presumed there can be 
no line now made in law, because of the antiquity of 
the possession, for first these lands have continued a 
distinet colony as they are calledin the order for near 
a hundred years, ’tis about fifty years since they came 
under the Duke of York’s Government, and about thir- 
ty-three years they have been under that of William 
Penn. The much greater part of the whole tract is 
seated upon titles derives from the several Governments 
they have respectively been under,the validity of which 
is the only security the people have for their estates 
anc imprevements. Afterall, which, so manifestly con- 
trary to right, to endeavour a subversion of all these 
titles and the long possession, had thereupon, carries so 
evident an injustice with it that it cannot be apprehend- 
ed any Government whatsoever could countenance the 
attempt, much less that of Great Britain which is happy 
above all others in the tender regard always shown to 
the right of the subject. 

Against all that has been advanced, the Lord Balti- 
more can have nothing to alledge but that these lands 
lie within the description in bis grant and therefore by 
the law he ought tohave them. But it bas been shown 
that though they fall within that description, yet they | 
are not in reality within the grant it self. Were it even | 
otherwise, it would be no new or strange thing in A- | 
nierica in such acase to be disappointed; grants in these | 
parts differ,widely from those in Great Britian. There, 
lands granted are of a real value at the time, but in A- 
merica ’tis little more than a license to transport a colo- | 
ny and to erect a Government with all necessary pow- 
ers within such limits exclusive of other subjects. The 
land itself is the natives and either always is or ought 
to be purchased of them, which is constantly observed 
in Pennsylvania and some adjacent colonies, in such 
case as far as the grantees from the Crown pursue the 
design of the grant and extend their settlements; these 
estates will doubtless by such a possession and improve- | 
ment be as unquestionable in lands as those in Europe, | 
but upon failure hereof there has been but little regard | 
shown by the crown to former grants most of the colo- | 
nies of those parts being incroachments (if they may be | 
so called) one uponanother. The province of Mary- 
land it self, as wellas many others lies all within the | 
pounds of the first grants for Virginia, New England, 
extended to the 40th degree as ’tis called and was so 
understood at the time of the grant for Maryland as ap- 
pears by express words in their patent, yet there have 
been divers other grants made from the crown within 
these bounds, which to the south-west include no less 
than all Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Jt should therefore seem that Maryland can 
have now no better right to the lands here discoursed 
of viz: The lower counties on Delaware than the Gov- 
ernment of New England had to those other provinces 
of New York &c. to which, notwithstanding, they have 
heen more modest than to pretend, so that even that 
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IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
May 24th, 1830. 


Mr. Marks, from the Committee on Agriculture, made 
the following report: 
The Committee on Agriculture to whom was referred the 
*memorial of anumber of Farmers and Graziers of Phil- 
adelphia, and some adjuining Counties, in Pennsylva- 
nia, report: 

That the memorialists represent, that the agricul- 
tural interest of the United States has not received, from 
the General Government, the protectiun which has 
been extended to other branches of national industry; 
and that additional duties on agricultural productions, 
imported from abroad, would, by excluding foreign com- 
petition, secure to the cultivator of the soil a just reward 
for his enterprise and labour. 

If the allegation of the memorial is founded in fact, 
that the agricultural interests has not been fostered in 
an equal degree with any other whether navigating, 
commercial or manufacturing, it must be admitted there- 
from, in the opinion of your committee, thata fatal er- 
ror has prevailed, and that an effectual corrective 
should be speedily applied. 

A flourishing agriculture has ever been considered 
by the wisest statesmen as the indispensable basis of 
national greatness. By furnishing abundance it becomes 
the perennial source of population, wealth, and power. 
Population must necessarily be proportional to the 
means of subsistence. The wealtl of a community is 
but the sum of the disposable products of the soil, and 
of the avails of that industry which these products may 
put in motion; and power is the joint result of wealth 
and population. These principles have been the guides 
of the enlightened legislator both of ancient and moa- 
ern times. Rome, who acquired a pre-eminence over 
other nations by the wisdom of her laws, never ceased 
to foster her agricultural industry. We know that the 
period of her liberty and greatness was also the period 
when agriculture ranked among the most honorable 
arts—when her soldiers returned from successful cam- 
paigns to cultivate the earth they had reluctantly aban- 
doned—when her Consuls were taken from the plough; 
and the highest efforts of genius were employed in 
giving dignity to the labours of the field, and embody- 
ing those lessons, which have been the instruction of 
succeeding ages. 

Nor is agriculture less an object of regard among the 
most enlightened of modern nations. France, enjoying 
a temperate climate and a fruitful soil, has bestowed on 
agriculture her liveliest care; and the wealth, power, 
and happiness, which havemade her an object of envy, 
of dread, and admiration, are mainly attributed to the 
provident forecast and successful industry with which 
she has received and cultivated the native productions 
of other climes. The vines indigenous to France were 
not superior to those of the American forest. The ten- 
der and exquisite varieties of Asia, passing to Italy, 
were gradually extended to the Southern Provinces.— 
The olive and the fig, now contributing to the riches of 
the state, were adopted into France ata more recent 
period. But, perhaps the annals of the world can fur- 
nish no enterprise in rural economy, devised by the 
genius of a single man, more important in its results 

[* See page 218. ] 
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than the first plantation of the mulberry, formed in the 
royal garden of the Tuilleries. at the commencement of 
the 17th century, by the command of Henry [V. From 
this great-nursery the mulberry was quickly propagat- 
ed over the entire kingdom; ample subsistence was pro- 
vided forthe silk-worm; edifices were erected for their 
propagation; persons competent to instruct his subjects 
in the art of rearing worms and manufacturing the ma- 
terial which they furnished, were sought for and em- 
ploved; success crowned his efforts; established habits 
were overcome; prejudice yielded to the force of dem- 
onstration; national industry was directed into a new and 


profitable channel; millions, which before were sent | 
abroad, were retained at home; and a rich material was | 


provided for the manufacturers of France, not liable to 
the contingencies of foreign wars, and which could not 
be cut off by foreign rivalry. The value of the mulber- 
ry, thus wisely introduced, may be inferred from the 
statements ofa writer, of established credit, who esti- 
mates the raw silk, annually raised in France, at up- 
wards of four millions of dollars, and the value of the 
manufactures which it produces, at more than treble 
that amount. The example of the great Henry has not 
been lost to his successors; agricultural societies have 
been formed and supported by Governments; through 
their influence rewards are offered for improvements; 
valuable information is collected and dispensed; the ad- 


vances of one department, impelled by science, or sug- | 
gested by experience, are communicated to another; | 


works of established celebrity have been published by 
the direction and at the expense of Government; and the 
contributions of genius and science have been called 
into requisition, for the purpcse of giving to agricultural 
labors a skilful and profitable direction. 

Nor is Great Britain behind her powerful rival in her 
solicitude to foster her agricultural industry. By her 


bounty on wheat and barley exported, she has encour- | 


aged production. Her duties on these articles, when 


imported, amount to a prohibition, except in years | 
when prices rise to the standard which indicates scarci- 


ty or famine. Although more dependent than France 
on commerce and manufactures, and limited in the pro- 
ducts of the soil by her insular position, her attention 
has never been diverted from the primary objects of 
her legislation—the monopoly of supply to her own ag- 


riculturists; and she therefore exc!ndes the products | 


cven of her dependencies from rival competition. 


The Government of Russia is also vigilantly employed 


in drawing forth the agricultural riches of her vast do- 
minions; and although less is known of the internal econ- 
omy of this vast empire, it is apparent, from the amount 
of yaluable staples she exports, that her enterprise and 
industry are skilfully exerted. While the nations of 
Europe are engaged in protecting their domestic indus- 
try, increasing the products of the soil, and affording 
the means of cheap subsistence, or of an extended com- 
merce, the statesmen of our land cannot be indifferent 
to the interests of those who constitute a great major- 


ity of the community, and to whose successful ef- | 


forts our country is mainly indebted, under a beneficent 


Providence, for her unprecedented growth and unrival- | 


led prosperity. 


If it be true that the physical charac- 


teristics of a country, the spirit of the people, and the | 
cg P a POttGER) <c0 62sec 
be consulted by the Government that wishes to give en- 


peculiar circumstances in which they are placed,should 


couragement or direction to national industry, it must 
be obvious to the most cursory observer, that, in the U- 
nited States, agriculture must long remain the predom- 
inating interest; and that no country, of which history 


farnishes a memorial, has presented a more noble thea- 


tre for her highest efforts. Inno part of our republic 
is the landlord borne down with feudal tenures, vexa- 
tious tithes, oppressive taxes, or exhausting poor rates. 
Man every where walks forth in almost native indepen- 
dence, and is efcouraged to exert his utmost energies 


while his tand is free from burdensome impositions; his | 


acquisitions are protected by equitable laws, and in his 
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| person, he does not feel the restraints of Government. 
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| The fertility and cheapness of the land invite the hand 


| of industry; navigable rivers, penetrating far into the 

interior, aided by canals and artificial roads, formed and 
forming by the enterprise of the people, present facili- 
ties, never surpassed for bearing the production of the 
soil to distant markets; the varicties of soil and climate 
| to be found upon her ample surface not only favor the 
cultivation of native products, but encourage the adop- 
tion of esteemed exotics. ‘The American cotton has 
long maintained an uncontested superiority in foreign 
| markets. ‘The sugar of Louisiana and Florida, superior 
to those of even tropical climes, will soon be equal to 
our entire consumption, and the day cannot be cistant 
| when the vine, the olive, and the mulberry, will reward 
the labors of the American husbandmen, and swell the 
amount of American exports. 

While these physical characteristics invite the success- 
ful prosecution of agriculture, the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people equally prompts to rural pursuits. It is in 
these that they can train up a vigorous offspring; and in 
these that they can cherish their love of liberty; it is in 
these, too, do they find full scope for mental and cor- 
poreal energy. With such considerations before him, 
no American statesman can, fora moment, hesitate in 
giving to the cultivators of the soil all the encourage- 
ment and protection that laws can impart. 

What then isthe foundation of the supposition set 
forth in the memorial, that a just degree of protection 
has been withheld from agricultural pursuits? And what 
are the means within the reach of the general govern- 
ment, by which the interest of agriculture can be best 
promoted?’ It is true, as represented, that some arti- 
cles, which are raised in abundance in our country,have 
been imported from abroad. A portion of these, how- 
ever, may have been imported witha view of exporta- 
| tion, and not being consumed within the United States, 
| cannot be liable to the objection which has been made 
against them. The following statement, taken from the 
latest official returns of the commerce of the U. States, 
comprehending most of the articles referred to by the 
memorialists, will exhibit the imports and exports of 
| foreign products for one year, and show the extent of 
the injury of which the memorialists complain. 

Imports of certain arlicles, the growth or produce of For 
eign Countries, for the year 1828. 


ARTICLE. VALUE. 
FROMPy <0 cc ctcccccccsctccess 1,675,043 
PARQUE. kv eee dsccevesnexteseears 48,609 
CORN a it deed cdcsses vecesnc SRS 
TN ee eincudenncacesecs ov ech SOT Sao 
Spirits from grain, .........+2+++502,594 

Do. other, .....80e+00++1,828,682 


enh, Bla Parties. oc ciccecdccuaes 79,070 


Candles, .... ee 
Cheese, «...... sadetecuseedeeeseseee 
TG sie sbbenkeee 46. 400beae> 105,630 


Beef and Pork, .....ccccccsecses sdag09% 
cou scavedes 343 
NS os da nies icsedensssisuaiseeteun 
i 5 600d wen senccenscenssbeeeee 
WHR 6c cccidecccccccccssccvedsecssOue 
ak eee 
fe ckewredie aera .13,878 
VIMO Maly. ccccccccccccceses wesesssdgnae 
Hides and Skins, raw... ......1,804,202 


Exports of certain articles, the growth or produce of For- 
eign Countries, for the year 1828. 


ARTICLE. VALUE. 
Hemp, ...-ecccceccccvcccccees $454,807 
OT in 606s eb0ediaesnecesseg ee 
Si: - WRI, 1s naeeutbannn adios 139,799 
EE eee 
| Spirits from grain,.......--++. «+.13,568 
Do. SM icasclacceseswans 241,773 
Beer, Ale, Portcty oc cdccccscscocons 3,626 


CORES cc cccdes sectesescccese 





IES os ccscvsascces jovbe wevteed 6,878 
honk hae wapennged oe +00025,893 
ee 68 
VIMO y200 cccvccseccesccssecccess 1,192 
Hides and Skins, raw....... .... 274,099 


Of these articles, some, like the hemp from Russia, 
may possibly be regarded as of indispensable necessity; 
and if any duty can prevent its importation, the one now | 
imposed will effect that object; others, like bristles, | 
hides, and skins, may not be supplied in sufficient abun- | 
dance from our own resources, or may be deemed es:- | 
sential to our infant manufactures, Others, like beef, | 


sufficient quantities to require legislative probibition, or | 


country. Still, however, there are a few, such as wines, 

silks, spirits, beer and ale, the importation of which, 

drawing from the country a great annual expenditure, 

might, perhaps, be discouraged by additional duties, or | 
more effectually prevented by the awakened enterprise | 
of our citizens. ‘The memorialists have referred to the 

duties on the importation of foreign agricultural imple- | 
ments, which have been imposed for the purpose of en- 
couraging our own manufactures. But while they ad- 
mit that the price of the implements has not been 
thereby advanced; that, on the other hand, their manu- 
factory has been brought, by the protection afforded, 
toahigh state of perfection, they in effect concede that 
the agricultural interest has received no injury from 
these protecting duties. 

While then your committee can perceive so little in 
the general provisions of our laws of which the memori® 
alists can justly complain, an important inquiry remains 
to be considered. What are the means, within the le- 
gitimate sphere of the General Government, by which 
the agricultural interest can be best promoted? Among 
the means for the encouragement of agricultural indus- 
try, few can be considered more advantageous than the 
introduction of staples best adapted to the soil, and 
yielding the greatest returns for capital and labor. The 
selection of those staples may, in general, be left to the 
prudence and enterprise of the cultivator of the soil.— 
Selfinterest, if not the strongest, is the most universal 
principle of action, and this principle will ultimately 
lead to the cultivation of those agricultural products 


oe 


uals, and the welfare ofa State. Still, however, an en- | 
lightened government, surveying the wants and resour- | 
ces of a whole community, may co-operate beneficially | 
with individual enterprize, and thus facilitate the march 
of agricultural improvements. In directing their atten- 
tion to those productions, the cultivation of which might 
be advantageously encouraged by the Government of 
the Union, as well as by the authorities of the States, 
none, in the opinion of your committee, can claim pre- 
eminence over the vine and mulberry. No one can ad- 
vert to the variety of soil and climate to be found within 
the United States, or to the success which has already | 
attended the cultivation of our native grapes, without | 
being convinced that time, experience, and enterprize, 
are alone wanting to introduce the extensive and profit- 
able cultivation of this valuable plant. Its immense pro- | 
duct, wherever successfully cultivated, may be seen by | 
adverting to its rich returns in a country not more favor- 
able to its growth by nature than our own. Chaptal, in 
his valuable work upon the industry of France, pub- 
lished in 1819, furnishes the following results: 

The lands of France applied to the cultivation of the | 
grape are estimated at 35,358,890 hectares, each hec- | 
tare being equal to 100 acres. 

The average annual product from the vine is $122,- | 
000,000; and of this product $9,000,000 are exported in- | 
to foreign countries. 

The committee have before alluded to the advanta- | 
ges which might result from the cultivation of the mul- | 
berry, or, perhaps, to speak more properly, from avail- 
ing ourselyes of the riches which the indigenous mul- 
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do not yet enter materially into the consumption of the | The same quantity, nearly, is imported, 
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berry now yields. The same author presents the fol- 
lowing exhibit of what France has effected within a lit- 
ule more than two centuries. 
SILK. 
Average product of cocoons 
in one year 5,137,609 kilogrammes. 
0 
Which estimated at 3 francs per 
kilogramme, (a kilogramme 
being about 2 Ibs.) yields 15,442,827 francs. 
Its value, when spun, is estima- 
ted at 23,560,000 francs. 








pork, butter, wheat and oats, are either not importedin| The raw silk, then, raised in France, an- 


nually, amounts to $4,000,000 

4,000,000 

$8,000,000 

When manufactured it produces $25,500,000 

Which pays for the imported 

raw silk 4,000,000 
Gives the Agriculturist 4,000,000 

—_—— 8,000,000 

And yields the manufacturer $17,500,000 


If, in addition to the mulberry and the vine, the olive 
should also be added to the products of our country; 
and if to these we also add the value of the sugar, which 
may be raised within the sugar district of Louisiana— 
destined to yield, if the estimate of a judicious writer 
can be relied on, not less than one hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars annually—some idea may be formed 
of the immense resources which already invite the en- 
terprize of individuals, and deserve the protection of an 
enlightened Government. 

Next in importance to the cultivation of profitable 
staples isthe encouragement to be extended to agricul- 
tural industry. 

It is an admitted principle in political economy, thata 
flourishing agriculture depends not so much on either 
the fertility of the soil, or the numbers engaged in the 
business of production, as upon an adequate and certain 
demand for the superabundant products of the earth.— 
Prices are regulated by demand; and in the proportion 
that these prices present inducements for the exertions 


which shall most contribute to the prosperity of individ- | of industry and inyestment of capital, will agriculture 


prosperor decline. To afford then a certain and ade- 
quate demand for the remaining products of the soil, af- 
ter supplying the wants of those engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, becomesa leading object of every wise 
Government. Whence, then, this demand, upon which 
agriculture depends?’ It is created by the necessities of 
industrious consumers, inhabiting villages and cities, 
and must be found either in our own, or a foreign land. 
If it arises abroad, it is necessarily contingent and pre- 
carious; subject to the caprice or policy of those who 
wield the powers of arival State. Ifit arises from con- 
sumption at home, it becomes more regular and certain. 
It is then free from the control of a foreign Govern- 
ment, and can be only greatly effected by the irregular- 


| ity of the seasons. 


Hitherto the demand for the surplus products of A- 
merican agriculture has principally arisen from abroad; 
and hitherto, therefore, it has fluctuated with capricious 
regulations and uncertain events. At one time, a nation 
threatened with scarcity, or appalled by famine, opens 
her ports to American industry; at another, a favourable 
season produces abundance, and her ports are closed 
with inflexible pertinacity. At one time, a European 
population withdrawn from the peacful labours of the 
field, and arrayed against each other in opposing armies, 
welcome the approach of American supplies. At anoth- 
er, the return of peace restores the husbandman to his 
neglected farm; the fountains of domestic supply are 
once more opened; the protection of domestic industry 
becomes the policy of the State, and prohibitory duties 
debar the entrance of American products. Exposed to 
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these vicissitudes, the American agriculturist tills the 
earth in fearful uncertainty. He knows not by what stan- 
dard to proportion efforts. At one time his profits are im- 
mense, and the influx of riches tempts him to indulge in | 
extravagant expenditure: at another the whole returns | 
from his estate scarcely repay the labor of cultivation. In | 
one year, foreign demand and enhanced prices induce 
him to retain upon his hands barely sufficient for a scan- 
ty maintenance. In another, having enlarged his fields, 
expended his capital, and put forth efforts excited by 
success, the demand has ceased; the streams of com- 
merce are arrested by arbitrary decrees, or capricious 
legislation, and he beholds his abundant harvest perish- 
ing on his hands. 

While the wars prevailed in Europe, the demand for 
agricultural products was more regular and certain; and 
the profits derived from agricultural industry quicken- 
ed it intoa rapid, and, perhaps, into an unnaturally 
expanded growth. But the restoration of peace has 
lessened the demand from abroad. The supply has ex- 
ceeded the wants of the consumers. The consequence 
has been, that the hand of agricultural industry has re- 
laxed; cultivated fields are turned into pasture; landed 
estates have greatly fallen; and the enterprising hus- 
bandman is seen, every where, directing his attention | 
to other pursuits for the profitable investment of ac- 
quired capital. 

If, then, it is desired to give impulse to American in- 
dustry, it becomes an indispensable duty to create at 
home a body of profitable consumers. Instead of rely- 
ing upon the workshop of Europe we should exert the 
means which we posses to plant them here. Instead of 
swelling the number of foreign manufactures, whose 
government will not permit them to derive subsistance 
from us except in years of scarcity and famine, we 
should bend every effort to increase our own. And 
when the villages and cities of our land, drawing 
from the country its superfluous population, shall 
be filled with industrious artizans and intelligent manu- | 
facturers—who, beside, relieving us from dependence | 
upon foreign countries, shall consume the products of 
our soil, and add, by their industry, to the riches of the 
State—then, and not before, will American agriculture | 
be raised from its present state of languor and depres- | 
sion. The combined operations of agriculture and | 
manufactures will furnish the materials for an extended 
and profitable commerce; the energies of an intelligent | 
and free population will be called into action by the | 
strongest stimulus; and then will it be found that the | 
prosperity of the farmer is inseparably connected with 
the prosperity of the country. 

Your committee have dwelt the longer upon the ben- 
efits which agriculture will derive from affording pro- 
tection to our manufacturing industry, thereby creating 
in our own land a body of industrious consumers, in con- 
sequence of the earnestness with which this policy has 
been frequently assailed, and their firm conviction that 
it is closely interwoven with the permanent welfare of 
the country. 

Connected with the great object of providing an ad- 
equate and constant demand for agricultural products is 
the adoption of a system of internal improvements, by 
woich these products can be conveyed to market at the 
least expense. Roads and canals are important to all 
classes of society, but more especially to the farmer: for | 
in proportion as they diminish the expense of transpor- | 
ting his products, they enhance his profits, and enable 
him whem commerce is unrestricted, to compete suc- 
cessfully with fereign producers in foreign markets. Ex- 
perience teaches that in all countries roads and canals 
have either been encouraged by the enterprize, effect- 
ed by the wealth, of cities; and hence, while the en- 
riching streams of commerce and manufacturing indus- 
try are ultimately spread over the whole surface of the 
country, it becomes the interest ‘of agriculture to feed 
the fountains from whence they are supplied. 

If American agriculture is destined to advance, it 
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must be based upon a judicious system which shall con- 
nect the interests of husbandry, navigation, commerce 
and manufactures; sectional jealousies must give way to, 


| liberal views. Unjust and partial measures, which would 


elevate one interest by the depression of another,should 
be carefully avoided; and all must unite in promoting 
the prosperity of the whole by affording profitable 
employment for the industry of the nation. 

Your committee are of opinion that frequent altera- 
tions in our impost duties would be a very unwise policy 
to be adopted by the National Legislature. The tariff of 
1828 has scarcely had its trial on the national prosperity. 
Your committee are sanguine in the belief that it will be 
found to be beneficial, and, therefore, believe it would 
be unwise at this time to recommend any alteration of 
its pfovisions. 

They therefore offer the following resolution: That 
the committee be discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the subject. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


According to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera- 
ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- 
ring the time specified. 











e)2/2) Seg 
FOR =| 8 3 gio clo of 
S s Oo i= ale ole 
oO a Ssoil-' tle o 
MARCH 2 " |Sol F = 
Nn ° = & 
& =. ot 
1830. co 5 a Inch 
1 28 | 34 | 31 | 4.50) .45 
9 20 | 31 | 28 2.40] .18 
3 24) 39 | 33 .55| .05 
A 16 | 48 | 37 
5 6 | 48 | 36 
6 33 | 53 | 44 | 11 
7 39 | 43 | 46 | .12 
8 36 | 35 | 24] .45 
9 15 | 29 | 28 
10 23 | 47 | 45 
11 30 | 42 | 36 
12 7 42 36 | .02 
13 34 | 42 | 42 | .02 
14 45 | 48 | 38) .17 
15 28 | 43 | 43 
16 24 | 40] 36] .21 
17 40 | 46 } 52; .58 
18 52 | 55 | 48 | ..35 
19 24 | 50 | 46 
20 21 | 52 | 48 
21 42 | 57 |} 59 | .05 
22 29 | 63 | 56 
23 46 | 48 | 36) .37 
24 32 | 44 3 
25 19 | 46 | 36} .05 
26 35 | 34 | 35 8.00}1.50 
37 29 | 48 | 44 
28 42 | 54 | 51 
29 26 | 60 | 54 
30 34 | 68 | 60 
3 46 | 55 | 48 | .27 
Days. 


935—31=30+ between 6 and 8. 
1440—31—46+-at noon 
1299—31—41-+ at Sunset 





3)117(39 Mean average per day during 

March. 
The quantity of Rain that fell, 2.66 
| Quantity of dissolved Snow, 2.29 
Total amount, 4.95 


Amount of snow that fell during March, 15 in. 45.100 
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EXPENDITURES OF THE JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
FROM 1791 TO oa } eaten) Caletn From the Auditor General’s Lteports. 
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Supreme Court. Coviine OF ‘Comnen Peuas. Pass’ NTS Recomuusel Siren 7. OT AL 
OF OF Court EXPENSES OF 
Year.| Chief Jus- _ {Circuit Ex-; Attorney |Total Expen-|| )...; i Associate | Circuit ex-| : District | Mayon’s | oF Ernnons THE 

tice. Judges. penses. onan ses. ° Presidents. Judges. penses. | Total. Courts. Courts. * Apprats.|J UDICIARY. 

1791 - 4737 76 442 39 611 10 5,791 25 ieene eee alta sae d cosceeee | ihepedes sabh aes 5,791 25 
1792 | 2051 12| 4805 19} 1308 00| 836 75} 9,001 06 7,177 73 4,258 20 | .receeee) 11,435 95 |] .eeeeeee | ——e 20,437 01 
1793 2666 64 4800 00 1224 00 666 64 357 28 6,599 95 7,015 71 196 00; 15,811 66 || ........ _enneenee 23,168 94 
1794 2666 64 4791 11 1116 00 666 64 9,240 39 6,788 82 12,739 03 120 00 19,647 85 sneebhens —— 114 00 29,002 24 
1795 | 2666 64 | 4800 00| 1388 00| 666 64 9,521 28 6.599 95 | 13,043 98 | .eeeeee+ | 19,643 93 sasseeet | wan 99,165 21 
1796 | 2666 65 | 5390 00} 114000] 666 66} 9,863 SI 8.367 12 | 11,343 26 | ......+.| 19,710 38 || ....-2-. | a= | 14400 | 29,717 69 
1797 | 2666 64} 6000 00 | 1408 00} 666 64] 10,741 28 8,377 77 | 13,836 89 | ....-...| 22,214 66 Sneeenl meee 172 95 | 33,128 89 
1798 2666 64 6200 00 1668 09 666 64 11,001 28 8,400 00 13,798 10 105 80| 22,303 90 ‘whan eae ———— alt 00 33,317 18 
1799 | 2666 64 | 6000 00! 1516 00 | 666 64] 10,849 28 8,400 00 | 14,037 54 | ....66-.| 22,437 54 cesses | <mtomm 224 40 33,511 22 
1800 2666 64 5994 62 1576 00 593 41 10,831 67 8,400 00 13,768 54 jas ekce | aaa ee saneeues —— 286 40 33,286 61 
1801 2666 64 §900 00 1120 00 666 64 9,453 28 7,200 00 13,945 15 sesseocet Sean ae enh ess —_—— 141 00 30,739 43 
1802 | 2666 64 | 7000 00 | 2092 00| 666 64} 12,425 28 7,200 00 | 16,329 57 | .......-| 23,529 57 ensucee | ude 586 40 36,541 95 
1803 2666 64 6000 00 2624 00 666 64 11,957 28 8,986 65 15,643 27 Aer oe 24,629 92 Sceueas eee 969 60 36,856 80 
1804 2666 64 6000 00 2412 00 666 64 11,745 28 10,573 33 15,379 64 scecsecse| Se a in caaee ——— 513 00 38,208 25 
1805 2666 64 6000 00 1856 00 666 64 11,189 28 8,966 67 15,977 58 Seneswas 24,944 25 seebeaen —__ 142 00 oe 53 
1806 2222 21 6000 00 2266 00 666 66 11,154 87 15,133 30 15,794 88 .eecees 30,928 18 cane a as ——_ 69 00 42,152 05 
1807 2666 64 6000 00 2212 00 666 64 11,545 28 16,533 33 15,224 68 teens | 31,758 O1 paeene * 6 ——— 748 80 rr 052 09 
1808 2666 64 6000 OU 2828 00 666 64 12,161 28 16,000 00 16,672 09 secedecsl Baan Ge | teeeeees eee 399 80 45,233 17 
1809 | 2666 64 | 5000 00| 198400] 666 64] 10,317 28 || 16,777 78 | 15,424 83 sccccees | Sage02 61 eee 42,519 89 
1810 | 2666 64 | 4000 00 | 1956 00| 666 65 9,289 29 15,600 00 | 13,858 10 savesecs | Sanaa 20 See | cionianand 38,747 39 
1811 2666 64 4000 00 2000 00 653 67 9,320 31 17,625 17 13,455 26 secsscas | Ghee @& (cube as —_ —— 40,400 74 
1812 | 2666 64 | 4000 00 | 1964 00 | 659 22 9,289 86 18,400 00 | 13,231 39 | ........} 31,631 59 |] ........). ———= | ———_-|_-—- 40,921 25 
1813 | 2666 64} 4000 00 | 2272 00] 666 64 9,605 28 19,946 66 | 14,493 64 secccece | 34440 30 secosece | ——a a ae 44,045 58 
1814 | 2666 64 | 4000 00 | 2040 00 | 666 64 9,373 28 20,135 30 | 15,051 62 veceseee | 35,186 92 |] ..ceeeee | ——— | 44,560 20 
1815 | 2666 64 | 3500 00 | 1972 00 | 666 64 8,805 28 42,740 06 | 16,248 78 sevesece | 38,988 84 wc) —— Pt ae 47,794 12 
1816 2666 64 4488 89 2396 00 665 64 | 10,218 17 24,020 81 17,483 98 ebaeareas 41,504 79 Vxbeh ede ce fees 51,722 96 
1817 | 2666 64 | 399996 | 1940 00 | 666 64 9,273 24 25,644 73 | 17,829 13 vidas. t eS cabceses | eeeiee |: dete 52,747 10 
1818 2666 64 4000 O09 2212 00 | 666 64 9,545 28 24,202 95 17,713 36 ci ceaan 41,916 Sl sca — —_—— 51,461 59 
1819 2666 64 4000 00 1264 00 | 666 64 8,597 28 | 31,198 30 17,456 53 ceseseee | 48,655 03 seneades | 57,252 31 
1820 | 2666 64 | 4000 00 | 158400 | 666 64 8,917 28 29,046 11 | 16,672 3 secvecce | 45,718 46 a | ieee 54,635 74 
1821 | 2666 64 | 4000 00 | 1936 00] 146 27 8,748 91 23,852 97 | 15,460 50 vee vessel 39,313 47 || 6500 50 | 210000 | ——— 56,662 88 
1822 2666 64 4000 00 2016 00 8,682 64 25,202 70 15,465 88 coccccce | 40,668 3 8100 00 | 2100 00 —— 59,551 22 
1823 | 2666 64 | 4000 00 | 1868 00 | 8,534 64 26,846 20 | 18,865 94 | ........! 45,712 14 7358 91 | 2100 00 simian 63.705 69 
1824 2666 64 | 4000 00 1356 00 926 14 8,948 78 27,147 51 15,744 35 | acccccce| 42,891 86 7614 88 | 2048 00 —— 61,503 52 
1825 2666 64 4000 00 2808 00 300 00 9,774 64 27,031 67 17,088 63 | eoeseee | 44,120 30 6654 00 | 2100 00 —_- 62,648 94 
1826 2666 64 5805 32 2812 50 300 00 11,534 46 28,072 68 15,590 10 ere 43,662 78 7974 37 | 2100 00 — 65,321 61 
1827 2314 138 8033 27 3504 00 300 00 14,151 40 27,424 92 16,255 88 cocceeee | 43,680 00 10125 00} 2100 00 ——— 70,057 20 
1828 2878 51 7757 53 5500 00 530 00 16,666 04 26,104 72 14,892 54 vce ikas 40,997 26 9276 80 | 1800 00 — 68,740 10 
1829 2666 64 8000 00 §204 00 264 00 16,134 64 29, 871 11 16, 489 86 co areaaa s 46, 360 97 8700 00 | 2394 04 —__ 73,589 65 
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GUSTAVUS CONYNGHAM. 











The following was received after the first form was | 


in type—but in order to preserve the whole in the same 
volume, we insert it here. 
Additional papers [See pages 401, 402 and 403,] re- 
lating te Captain Gustavus Conyngham. 
In Congress, July 17, 1779. 

“A letter from Anne Conyngham was read, of the 
17th, and a petition from a number of the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia was also read, representing that Captain 
Gustavus Conyngham, now a prisoner, is closely con- 
fined by the enemy and ordered to be sent to England 
and praying that measurs may be taken for the security 
of his life and restoration of his liberty.” 

Ordered, That the same be referred to a committee 
of three. —‘*The members chosen were Mr.Morris, Mr. 
Dickerson, and Mr. Whipple” 

The committee to whom was referred the letter and 


petition respecting Captain Gustavus Conyngham bro’t | 


a report whereon 

Resolved, ‘‘That the following letter from the Secre- 
tary of Congress be written tothe Admiral or other 
commanding officer of the Fleet or ships of his Britan- 
nick Majesty lying in the harbour of N. Y. and that if 
a satisfactory and proper answer thereto, be not forth- 
with given, the proper officers be directed to confine to 
close imprisonment, as many of the British Marine offi- 
cers (now on parole) as our committee may think fit.” 


Philadelphia, July 17th, 1779. 

Sir—I am directed by the Congress of the United 
States of America to inform you that they have receiv- 
ed evidence that Gustavus Conyngham, a citizen of A- 
merica; late commander of an armed vessel in the ser- 
vice of the said States, and taken on board a priyate 
armed cutter, had been treated in a manner contrary to 
the dictates of humanity, and the practice of civilized 
nations among Christians. 1 am ordered in the name of 
Congress to demand that good and sufficient reasons 
be given for this conduct, or that the said Gustavus Co- 
nyngham be immediately released from his present rig- 
orous and ignominious confinemen.t 

With all due respect, I have the honor to be 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
CHARLES THOMPSON, 
Sec’y of Congress. 
To Sir Groner Cortren, Commander- 

in-chief of his Majesty’s Fleets. 

Resolved, “Unless a satisfactory answer be received to 
the foregoing letter, on or before the first day of Au- 
gust next the Marine Committee immediately cause to 
be confined, in close and safe custody, such and so many 
persons as they may think proper in order to abide the 
fate of the said Gustavus Conyngham.” 


Raisonable, off New York, July 21, 
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| the superintendant of prisoners, to cause three British 
Marine officers, in Philadelphia to be confined in a com- 
mon gaol, denied all converse but with the gaoler and 
_the use of pen, ink and paper. These resolves and pro- 
ceedings were transmitted from Philadelphia to Sir 
George Collier at New-York with the names of the 
| British officers confined. Congress afterwards receiv- 
(ed intelligence that Captain Conyngham was taken 
‘from New York to Falmouth on board the Sandwich 
packet chained to the deck and kept in irons the whole 
passage. On his arrival he wassent to Pendennis Castle 
| still ironed; afterwards additional irons were put on him, 
| and ultimately, he was removed to Mill Prison, from 
| whence providentially he made his escape by under- 
| mining the walls of the prison. 
Extract of a Letter from Dunkirk, June 26, 1777. 
‘“‘This morning, between 8 and 9 o’clock, Capt. Co- 
nyngham and Capt. Roberts sailed from this place in two 
| ships, built, armed, and manned here. ‘These ships be- 
long to some person in M. de S—’s favour, and are to 
cruize against the English and Portuguese ships, chiefly 
as it is represented, to stop the packets with the Mails. 
Conyngham pledged his honour to his employers, on 
sailing, that they should soon hear ofhim. The ship in 
} which he is, is the best sailer known; and his crew, like 
| himself, are of the most desperate fellows, that such a 
blessed port as Dunkirk could procure.” 
July 7th, 1777.—The English Court humbugged. 
Truth has now come out. The Harwich Packet was 
not given up in complaisance to our Court, no, or in 
consequence of any demand made by our Ambassador; 
but purely because somebody bought her, somebody paid 
for her; no matter who; Mr. Conyngham received the 
value. The credulous people of England were told the 
Packet was restored and Conyngham and his piratical 
crew in prison. The imprisonment was an impudent 
| farce. The people of England have been shamefully du- 
| ped. France has been too cunning forus. Let the Min- 
istry look out in time. A word to the wise.” 


Pants, 3d of April, 1777. 


To Lord Stormount, 
My Lord— In answer to a letter which concerns some 

of the most material interests of humanity,and of the two 

nations Great Britain and the U. States of America now 
| at war, we received the inclosed indecent paper as com- 
| ing from your Lordship, which we return for your Lord- 
| ship’s more mature consideration. B. FRANKLIN, 
| S. DEANE. 
| N.B. The words of the paper referred to were ‘‘The 
| King’s Ambassador receives no application from Rebels, 
unless they come to implore his Majesty’s mercy.” 

Lonpon, Nov. 10th, 1777. 

| It will be recollected that Mr. Hodge* was placed in 


| the Bastile at the request of Lord Stormount, for fitting 
/ out Captain Conyngham. 


Sir—I have the honor to inform you by direction of —— _He has been released, and 
Sir George Collier,Commodore and Commander-in-chief | S4Y$ that while in the Bastile he was treated with the 
of his Majesty’s Ships in America, that he has received | greatest kindness and civility, and was entertained eve- 
the letter you wrote him by order of the Congress res- | Ty day in the most elegant and sumptuous manner at the 
pecting Gustavus Conyngham, and [ have it in com- | ©XPense of the King of France. 
mand from the Commodore to say that not holding him- | Copy of a letter from Lord Stormount, 2d January,1776. 
self accountable for his conduct to any of his Majesty’s | My Lords—I have to inform you, that, there was at 
subjects in this country, he is stil less inclined to an- | Dunkirk an American vessel, called the ‘CharmingPeg- 
swer demands when they are made in the uncivil way | gy,’ commanded by Capt.Gustavus Conyngham, design- 
they appear to him in your letter of the 17th instant.— | ed to carry gunpowder to America. [ requested the 
He, however, is pleased to bid me inform you that no | Commissary of Marine to inquire into the fact. He re- 
prisoners are ever treated (to his knowledge) by the { ported to me that the vessel came from Londonderry 
King’s officers contrary to the dictates of humanity,and | and was going to load brandy for England. { was not 
as it is the practice of civilized nations to punish crimi- | satisfied; and I caused the English Commissary to board 
nals in the usual course of justice, Gustavus Conyngham | him at night; but nothing was found on board but bal- 
whom you enquire after stands in this predicament and | last and provisions, though they examined the ballast 
is therefore sent to England to receive that punishment | from one end to another, with rods of iron. Yet from all 
from his injured country, which his crimes shall be found | I can learn the whole object of Conyngham was to con- 
to deserve. I am Sir, Your humble servant | vey gunpowder to America. Your’s &c. Srormoun‘, 


JOHN MARR, Sec’y. | Extract of a letter from Valentine Morris, Esq. Governor 


| of the Isle of St. Vincent, to Lord George Germain, du- 
The Committee of Congress having read the answer | ted January 3d, 1779. . ici 


from Sir George Collier, the Congress gave orders to *William and not Andrew, as sated in Ist form. [En, 


ToCuarres Tompson, Sec’y. 
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‘I cannot convey to you any intelligence, for the fa- | ed almost exclusively from the City and County of 


mous Conyngham who recently infested the English | Philadelphia. In counting upen ten subscribers 
seas, chases our vessels to the ports of this Island. Co- | aati Cc ‘ D , : ; 

nyngham says he is cruizing here until the arrival of By- | '" €YCTY Vounty among the many liberal minded 
ron, and then he means to communicate the discovery | 2d intelligent spirits who from personal acquaintance 


to D’Estaing.” | he knows animate the body of each, he cannot be char- 








Aw AprEAL To THE CrrizENs oF PENNSYLVANIA, | 


IN BEHALF OF 


ged with having indulged an exorbitant anticipation. — 
Ten patrons in each County, with the liberal aid 
received from the City and County of Philadelphia, 


“TUE REGISTER OF PENNSYLVANIA.” | would enable the Editor to prosecute his labours with 





\ 


Two years and a half have now elapsed since ‘*Tue } 


was undertaken. The 
Editor commenced his labors from a desire to preserve 


REGISTER OF PENNSYLVANIA’ 


\ 
} 


the rapidly decaying monuments of former years, with | 


a view to illustrate by tradition, fact, anecdote, and doc- | 


ument, every event, either amusing or important, con- | 
nected with the earliest, and every succeeding age, of | 
Pennsylvania. For this purpose, he diligently sought | 
the conversations of the aged,searched the records of the 


curious; explored ephemeral pamphlets, written in the | 
olden time; solicited the correspondence of antiquaries | 
residing in remote corners of the State; taxed the con- | 
tributions of societies established for the promotion of | 


} 


similar inquiries; rummaged public offices for their | 
dusty contents; in short, he put in requisition every | 
element he could influence, auxiliary to his design.— | 
Hard labor, considerable expense, and trouble the most 

vexatious, have been incurred and endured to render | 
the Reersrrr the repository of the future materials of | 
Pennsylvania history, and the index of present and fu- 
ture reference; the reservoir of the statistics, and inter- | 
esting transactions of the present time, and of all that is 
instructive, curious, or entertaining, im the past. Wheth- 
er the design of the Editor has been accomplished; | 
whether his researches have been attended with corres- | 
ponding success; whether the expectation he originally 
indulged, of being able to throw light on various doubt- | 
ful passages in our story, has been gratified or disap- 

pointed, he confidently refers to the sheets of his Re- 
gister. In them are to be seen the merits or demerits 


of his labors, and the evidences of his industry or sloth. 


; 


great praise. 


an ardour which would result in valuable acquisitions to 
the stock of general knowledge. It seems to him that 
a weekly shect devoted to the preservation of facts re- 
lating to our history, conducted with ordinary intelli- 
gence and adequate industry, strongly addresses itself 
to every lover of the state, and especially every native 
Pennsylvanian. He, therefore, earnestly trusts that this 
appeal to the liberal and patriotic feelings of Pennsyl- 
vanians, residing in other sections of the Commonwealth, 
will not be unavailing, and that he will not be obliged 
to relinquish,for want uf encouragement, an undertaking 
which promises such permanent benefits, not only to the 


contemporary inquirer, but also to the future historian. 


He takes the liberty of subjoining the testimony accord- 
ed to his paper by the “North American Review,” a pe- 


riodieal whose critical authority is universally acknowl- 


edged. 

‘‘Among the periodical works of a historical charac- 
er, Hazanp’s Recistgr oF PgenNsyLvanta deserves 
The volumes that have already appear- 
ed, contain a rich fund of uscful and important materi- 


als. its purpose is,to exhibit the statistics, political and 
civil transactions, progress of internal improvements, 
and every kind of useful information relating to Penn- 
| sylvania. It is made a depository, also, of historical 
fragments of early times, selections from manuscripts,and 


re-prints of rare picees, which have a permanent value. 
It is the best devised, and most successful attempt of 
the kind, which we have seen. The plan might be fol- 


| lowed with great advantage in every State.” 


[NV. 4m. Rev. for Jan. 1830, p. 425. 
The American Almanac, another highly useful and 


He believes that he has at least contributed something | popular work, also published in Boston, remarks that, 


to the stock of Pennsylvania History. 
With every prospect before him of being able to | 
render the future numbers of his paper rich and attrac- | 
tive, he declares with regret, that he shall be compell- 
ed to abandon it at the close of the succeeding volume | 
unless he receives additional support—for up to this pe- | 
riod, it has never more than repaid the actual expenses. 
In commencing his labours, the editor calculated from | 
various causes, upon the probable paucity of his, 
readers; but he was not prepared to believe, that, 
either politics, business or other pursuits, were so | 
engrossing, or that there existed an indifference to the 
antiquities and statistics of our glorious state, so total, 
pervading and universal, as that ten subscribers from 
a county, could not be obtained to a weekly sheet ded- 
icated to their elucidation. He has found it neverthe- 
less true: for, he does not possess a single subscriber 
in about forty counties of the state, and for the remain- 
der, the slender encouragement he receiyes is deriy- 





“Hazarp’s REGISTER OF PENNSYLVANIA is one of the 
most valuable Statistical works in the country.” 

The Register of Pennsylvania is published in Phila- 
delphia in numbers weekly (forming two volumes) at 
$5, per annum in advance. Complete setts (being 35 
volumes) may still be obtained, either in numbers at 
$2 50 per vol. or $5 per vol. half bound. Letters ad- 
dressed to the Editor, including the amount of subscrip- 
tion will be attended to. 


(CP Editors of newspapers throughout the state, who 
are friendly to the work, will confer a favour on the 
Editor ofthe Register, by giving the above appeal an 
insertion in their papers, and by interesting themselves 
to extend its circulation. 





Our agent will shortly call on subscribers for the sub- 
scriptions now due. 

The Index for the present volume, will appear with 
the next or subsequent number, 


ee. 
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